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An Anthropologist at the 
Card-Table of Life 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


ON a winter evening two years ago an old man— 
old in years but with a brain still eager for fresh 
knowledge of humanity and the human scene— 
sat by the stove in his study and let his thoughts 
ramble and roam back across the years lying 
between him and the time and place of his birth. 
“It may be,” he then began to write on the sheet 
of paper on his desk, “that years hence young 
men who devote their lives to tracing the evolu- 
tionary rise of mankind may care to know what 
one of their predecessors thought and did as the 
nineteenth century turned into the early decades 
of the twentieth century.” 

The modest suggestion is in character, but there 
is no reason to doubt that for long years to 
come this Autobiography* of Sir Arthur Keith’s 
will interest and inspire, enlighten and encourage, 
and not only—not by any means only—those who 
are workers in the field that he has made so 
peculiarly his own. The story of a man who 
succeeds in breaking the chrysalis of a humble 
origin and emerges to construct a career that 
is not only brilliant but eminently worthy and 
useful is generally worth telling, and in the case 
before us the man who tells the tale with such 
honesty and candour, in such richness of detail, 
is also one who has the writer's gift—who is as 
skilled in the proper use of words as in the 
handling of the tools of the anatomist’s craft. 

The “first flight of memory” is to a Scottish 
farmstead, a modest little dwelling of local stone 
and slate, built on the hillside near where the Don 
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runs into the sea by Aberdeen. Downstairs there 
are three rooms, and the most important is the 
middle one—the dining-room and family bedroom 
all in one. There, in the capacious box-bed built 
into the wall, Arthur Keith came into the world, 
squallingly. He was the sixth of a series, and 
four more were to come. There were no family 
allowances in those days, no maternity benefit, 
nothing in the nature of “social security,” and 
John Keith and Jessie, his wife, were always 
“at it” to provide for their flock. He was a 
hard worker, his son reports, enterprising, tem- 
perate in his habits, respected by his neighbours ; 
but his sons, at least, honoured and feared rather 
than loved him. In religion he was a Congrega- 
tionalist, and on Sunday he led his family to the 
chapel in a suburb of Aberdeen. On Sunday 
morning, too, the whole family sat after breakfast 
in the “ best” room and took it in turns to read 
aloud from the Bible. His wife's religion was 
not so intellectual—more emotional—but she was 
as staunch a believer as he in the inerrancy of 
God’s Word. “God was Love: religion was 
loving—these were her basal tenets.” When the 
bills came in and her husband drew a long face 
at their sum, she would sweep -her arm round 
the table ringed with young faces and exclaim: 
“See what a fortune you have got: which of 
them would you be without? ” 


But though the Keiths were poor, they were 
not distressingly so. They lived close to nature: 
“No one could have been reared nearer the soil 
than I was,” writes Sir Arthur Keith; “all the 
sordid details which brought food from the field 
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to the kitchen were under my eyes from my 
earliest days.” Their life was hard, but they 
lived not only to work. They found room in 
the round of toil for the things of the mind and 
the spirit, so that after nearly eighty years there 
is a warmth in the recollection, and the scenes 
of childhood are tinged with the colours of 
romance. There was a rambling old mill; there 
was a lonely cottage which childish fancy identi- 
fied as the place of Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday 
Night. “To a casual visitor my mill and my 
cottage may have seemed but sordid buildings, 
but my childish mind cast over them a radiant 
halo. It is one of my present articles of belief 
that a great brain was given to man not only to 
light him along the perplexing paths of life but 
to throw the radiance of beauty on these paths.” 

Need it be said that the Keiths, with so little of 
book-learning themselves, believed most firmly in 
education? They saw to it that their children 
should go to school as regularly as the seasons 
permitted, and some of them to college. One 
son was at Aberdeen studying for the ministry 
when Arthur was sent there, too; it seems that 
he was not considered good enough for the Arts 
course, so they put him to Medicine. 

At Marischal College he did well, more than 
well indeed: he won prizes, he got his degree 
with highest honours; he might be expected to 
make a career as a local practitioner. So he would 
have done, no doubt, if he had not, by an 
out-of-the-way chance, gone to Siam as medical 
officer to a gold-mining company ; if after three 
years in the East he had not had to spend a 
period that he describes as “ working, waiting, 
and wearying”™; if he had not come across, in 
the library of the College of Surgeons, a mono- 
graph, published in Batavia, on the recent 
discovery in Java, by Dr. Eugene Dubois, of some 
remarkable fossil bones which Dubois thought 
belonged to a “missing link ”—a giant gibbon 
with human affinities. Something led Keith to 
question the suggestion: from Dubois’ data he 
attempted a reconstruction, and at a meeting of 
the Anatomical Society at “ Bart.’s” in 1895 he 
expressed the view that the bones discovered in 
Java were those of a very early ancestor of 
modern man, but an ancestor who was already 
human. Now he began to study the evidence 
relating to the antiquity of man, and with an 
article on Pithecanthropus erectus, published in 
a scientific magazine in 1895, he established 
himself as “a student of fossil man, a pursuit 
which has engaged my attention all through life.” 

So a “crisis” ended, and a career, individual 
and distinguished and honourable, began. From 
the young doctor out of a job, enthralled by that 
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pamphlet in the reading-room of the College of 
Surgeons, the road was a straight one to a lecture- 
ship at the London Hospital, the Conservatorship 
of the College of Surgeons’ Museum, the Presi- 
dency of the British Association, the Rectorship 
of Aberdeen, knighthood, degrees, honours, 
distinctions, and honoured old age—still in the 
service of his beloved College of Surgeons—hard 
by Darwin’s old home at Downe. 

Such is the skeleton—the word is obviously 
appropriate here—of a great anatomist’s progress. 
But of even more interest is what Sir Arthur 
Keith tells us of his intellectual development, of 
what has gone on in the busy centres of his 
brain. Man, the genus and the species, has ever 
had a tremendous fascination for him. Where- 
ever he has travelled, his eye has always been 
intent on the shape of head of the people whom 
he has met or seen go by. At the Museum his 
morning mail often contained bits and pieces of 
broken humanity, ancient and modern. His desk 
was strewn with bones, and he was looked down 
upon by tiers of skulls. “If after death any 
image is found engraven on my brain,” he writes, 
“TI am sure it will prove to be that of a human 
skull.” He says something of the theories that 
he has propounded from time to time to explain 
and account for what he has found. Forty years 
ago he “jumped to the conclusion” that a very 
important part in the machinery of human evolu- 
tion has been played by the chemical hormones 
in the blood. Against the majority of modern 
biologists he has maintained the thesis that 
Herbert Spencer’s analogy of the human body 
to a society or commonwealth is essentially sound. 
Year after year he has accumulated evidence that 
shows that Modern Man is very much more of 
an antiquity than has sometimes been supposed. 
Once he has made up his mind on the subject in 
dispute, he has never hesitated to maintain his 
position: while he admits that he is highly 
susceptible to public opinion and does not wilfully 
challenge long-established human beliefs, he has 
spoken out with the most forthright assertion 
when the occasion seems to have demanded it. 
Such an occasion presented itself in 1928, when, 
in his Ludwig Mond Lecture at Manchester, he 
adduced, as one of the “implications of Darwin- 
ism,” the inference that mind, spirit, soul, are 
manifestations of the living brain, just as flame 
is the manifest spirit of a burning candle. This 
lecture, it may be noted, was reprinted by the 
Rationalist Press Association in a volume of the 
Forum Series, Darwinism and What It Implies. 
Many others of Sir Arthur Keith’s writings bear 
the Watts imprint, and in the present volume 
there are frequent references to the educational 
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work of the R.P.A. It was Keith who gave the 
address at the commemoration of Charles Albert 
Watts’s lifetime of service to the Rationalist 
Movement, and he records that the “ pleasant 
relations” that existed between Watts the Elder 
and himself have been maintained between himseif 
and the former’s son and successor, Mr. F. C. C. 
Watts. 

Two characteristics call for mention, where 
many might be noted. The first is Sir Arthur's 
remarkable honesty. Most autobiographers have 
little difficulty in showing candour where other 
people are concerned, but here we have a case 
of a man who can take a good look at himself, 
displaying in the process something of the dis- 
passionate interest with which he would examine 
a chunk of some prehistoric cranium. Then 
there is his gift for friendship. There is not a 
page of the many hundreds of this testament of 
his that does not bear witness to his friendship 
with men and women who have made a large 
contribution to the development of anthropo- 
logical and related sciences. With a tender touch 
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he recalls the dear partner of his long and very 
happy marriage; and it is good to know that in the 
evening of his days, when the shadows are 
lengthening and those who were young with him 
have slipped away until only a handful are left, 
his heart is still warm and warmed. 

When well over eighty Sir Arthur Keith was 
writing his New Theory of Human Evolution, and 
the Autobiography was completed in 1948, after 
sixteen months’ work. It is a large book, but 
its theme is a large life. It is his last book: he 
wants to enjoy the pleasure of thinking without 
the labour of writing or typing, he says; his 
papers are in a tangled mess, and he wants to 
get them straight. Then there are his cattle and 
sheep to attend to on the Buckston Browne Farm, 
fields, fences, and hedges. And—yes, there’s so 
much more to learn. “Why do I again store 
knowledge? * he quotes from his diary of 1932; 
“For what purpose? I keep my brain going 
because, as long as we sit at the card-table of 
life we have to play our hand. Indifference is a 
certain sign of death.” 


The Indian Rationalist Convention 


THE first Convention of Rationalists in India, 


held at Madras on December 18, 1949, was a 
historic event. A vast country, one end of which 
is two thousand miles away from the other, India 
contains about a tenth of the world’s total 
population. Its three hundred million people speak 
in a dozen major languages and numerous dialects. 
All the important religions have their votaries in 
India. They inherit the benefits and defects of 
one of the earliest cultures. The intermixture 
of numerous human groups and cultures has 
mellowed thé dogmatic intolerance of group 
chauvinism ; but the hold of superstition over the 
minds of men is very strong. The life of the 
peasant, unlike that of an urban worker, is 
influenced and regulated at every turn by religious 
practices. The task of a Rationalist is not easy 
in any country, but it is much harder in India, 
ninety per cent of whose population can neither 
read nor write. It is encouraging to know that 
the Rationalists of such a country met and formed 
their permanent organization to fight against 
ignorance, unreason, and superstition. The Madras 
Group of the R.P.A. Ltd., London, took the 
initiative to call and organize the Convention. 
The President, Sir R. P. Paranjpye, was a very 
happy choice. A Senior Wrangler of Cambridge 
University, Dr. Paranjpye is a noted scholar. 
He was educated in the Universities of Poona, 
Cambridge, Paris, and Gottingen. He is a veteran 


educationalist who has held the post of Vice- 
Chancellor of various universities in India. An 
experienced administrator, he was a minister in 
both central and provincial governments. He is 
an Honorary Associate of the R.P.A., London, 
and also of the Rationalist Association of 
Australia. 

The Convention was well attended. The large 
Banquet Hall of the Government House, Madras, 
was filled to its maximum capacity, and though 
visitors were charged an entrance fee, hundreds 
of them had to be refused for want of accom- 
modation. They sat outside the hall and listened 
to the speeches with the help of the loud speaker 
provided by the organizers. The evening session 
was therefore held in the open, where more than 
ten thousand people assembled to hear speeches 
delivered by delegates coming from the far 
corners of India. All the major languages spoken 
in India were represented in the Convention. 
Messages of goodwill were received from many 
societies, Indian and foreign. Mr. Bradlaugh 
Bonner, President of the World Union of Free- 
thinkers; Prof. A. E. Heath, of the R.P.A.. 
London; Mr. R. H. Rosetti, of the National 
Secular Society of London; the secretaries of the 
Rationalist Associations of Australia and of 
Ceylon—all sent their fraternal greetings. Many 
important personages in India, scientists and 
poets, ministers and publicists, had sent messages 
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THE PARTY 


Dr. R, 


wishing success to the Convention. The speakers 
recalled how Charles Bradlaugh was associated 
with India’s struggle for freedom. The presidential 
speech was an outspoken one attacking the cant 
and hypocrisy, the superstitions and prejudices, 
of the so-called educated sections of the public. 

Politically it was a mixed gathering. There 
were orthodox Congressmen, Socialists, Marxists, 
and Liberals. But all of them agreed on the basic 
principle that the Rational approach is the best 
method of studying life and its problems. There 
was a good display of Rationalist literature, 
including foreign periodicals like The Literary 
Guide, The Plain View, Thinker’s Digest, and The 
Freethinker of England, The Rationalist otf 
Australia, the Humanist of U.S.A., The Truth- 
seeker of America, The Rationalist of New 
Zealand, The Freethinker of America, and The 
Rationalist of Ceylon Several Rationalist and 
Atheistic monthlies published in Indian languages 
were also shown. It was a pleasant surprise to 
come the Malayan monthly Yuktivadi, 
which has appeared for the last twenty years 
without a break, and the Telegu Atheistic monthly 
Sangham. The R.P.A., London, had sent some 
literature for distribution. There was a great 
demand for Rationalist literature and the limited 
stock was sold out in a few minutes. 

Next morning the delegates met in the office 
premises of the Madras Group of the R.P.A. and 
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P. Paranjpye, President of the Convention, is seated the fifth from the left in the bottom row. 
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Press Photo Bureau, Madras 


held the first meeting of the Indian Rationalist 


Association. An_ All-India Committee was 
formed, with Dr. Paranjpye as the President. In 
the evening the delegates met at a party at the 
Woodlands Hotel, a very beautiful spot in the 
city. It was a pleasant function, where the 
delegates had an opportunity of coming into 
closer personal contact with one another. 

The Convention was well reported in the Press, 
all the important dailies and weeklies publishing 
full reports of the proceedings. Most of them 
wrote leading editorials commenting on the 
Rationalist point of view as expressed in the 
Convention. They had a lot to say against it. 
but that was quite expected. The favourable 
comments in most of the weeklies and a few 
important dailies constituted the real surprise. 

The success of the Convention will be measured 
by the success of the organization it formed. It 
is interesting to note that applications for member- 
ship of the Indian Rationalist Association are 
being received from all corners of India. Three 
of the provinces have already intimated their 
intention to form provincial branches. The 
Association will be affiliated with the World 
Union of Freethinkers. It sent its fraternal 
greetings to all Rationalist, Ethical, and Humanist 
societies, pledging its solidarity with all fighters 
for freedom of thought and expression. 

GHOSH. 
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Rationalism and Freedom 


RATIONALISM achieved great victories in the 
nineteenth century and the mark of its advocacy 
can be seen throughout the whole range of 
modern thought. Superstition received its death- 
blow during this period, rich in discovery 
particularly in the fields of anthropology and 
physics. The epoch-making theory of evolution 
had its impact not only upon secular thinking, 
but also to a marked degree upon religious 
thought. The new theology and the rapid move- 
ment away from orthodoxy were the con- 
sequences of pioneering research work by a fine 
company of scientists. 

This period was rich in the achievements of 
logical reasoning. Mankind enshrined reason in 
a way unknown, to such an extent, in human 
history. Because of this, the modern Rationalist 
tends to dwell in the inspiring atmosphere of 
this period. Some may even think that the main 
task of slaying the minotaur of superstition has 
been accomplished. But Man does not easily 
free himself of superstition. Sometimes he 
changes one form for another in the name of 
progress, or even of equality, only to find him- 
self a slave to forces more powerful than himself. 
The battle of the nineteenth century for Free- 
thought, although successful on an ascending 
scale. is not yet. by any means, complete. Free- 
dom is a delicate flower that needs a great deal 
of hardening if it is to live in the challenging 
times of the twentieth century. Modern totali- 
tarlanism is far more menacing than the 
plutocracies of earlier days. The atom and 
hydrogen bombs can be used with far more 
devilish effect than’ the bow and arrow, even 
though the arrow be poisoned. We have seen 
already a return to the Inquisition in the cruelties 
of the Gestapo, and there are evidences that 
even in so-called freedom-loving countries the 
methods of the conspirator can be used in the 
name of democracy. Nowhere can it be said 
that freedom in all its fullness is the way of life. 
Men are still prevented from thinking, writing, 
and saying what they consider is right. Over 
vast areas of the globe, and even in our own 
country, there are still petty tyrannies which mar 
cur heritage. 

It is with all these that the Rationalist must 
bestir himself. Let us look at the picture on 
the home front. Have we freedom on the air? 
A voice crying in the wilderness may be the 
quintessence of truth. but no such voice can com- 
mand the use of a B.B.C. microphone. We as 
a people are designated a Christian country, but 


no plebiscite has ever been taken on the question. 
On religious matters, nothing so unorthodox as 
Unitarianism has a place in religious broadcasts. 

The Rationalist, in his quest tor freedom, has 
participated in the struggle to achieve a complete 
political democracy, but that is only a milestone 
at the beginning of the journey. Economic 
democracy takes political democracy its 
logical consummation. And the fashioning of an 
economic democracy requires a highly-balanced 
discrimination between rights and duties tew 
have so far attempted to define. Economic 
democracy should provide man with the con- 
ditions for the maximum well-being physically 
with the maximum of freedom mentally. Vast 
populations are turning to Communism because 
the prevailing economic system provides them 
with no more than beggary. America, with her 
so-called political freedom, is leading half 
Europe into conditions ripe for Communism 
because of her obsolete appraisement of freedom. 
At the end of the war, many countries in Europe 
were ripe for social advancement. The effect 
which the war had on their economies made them 
economically dependent upon the dollar. But 
the dollar dictates a return to the jungle of 
modern capitalism. And it is no accident that 
Western Europe is now largely governed by 
Parties with clerical affiliations. 

And in what may be considered the lesser 
interests of life the Rationalist has much to do. 
The work of the great Humanists has so far 
only partially affected our criminal law. Our 
modern methods of punishment are more en- 
lightened, but, even now, thousands of our fellow 
men and women are in prison when they should 
be in hospital. There is still a great deal of 
official opposition to the dissemination of know- 
ledge on birth-control. The enlightened and the 
wealthy have free access and expression, but 
those who need the information most are kept 
in ignorance. Progress in the teaching of sex 
subjects and social hygiene in the schools is slow 
and tortuous and the opportunities for the 
sterilization of the mentally defective are almost 
nil. And so we could go on. 

In a great variety of fields man is encumbered 
by outmoded restrictions which haven't the 
qualities of the taboos of primitive man. Because 
man has emerged from superstition, that is no 
reason for him to throw over the great moral 
values built up by generations of devoted sons 
of man Our right to challenge reaction, where- 
ever it may rear its ugly head and no matter in 
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what guise, must be preserved at all cost. Today 
we live in a period which glorifies power. And 
power corrupts today as ever. Man must learn 
to accept responsibility for associated effort in the 
interests of human beings as a whole. It would be 
fatal if the world were to divide itself into two 
opposing camps. the East and the West, because 


eventually they will fight for supremacy and the 
result may be the end of all human reason. The 
Rationalist must extend the area of his work. 
While he fights for the triumph of reason over 
superstition, he must see the many fields in which 
the battle of these forces is conducted. 

JOSEPH REEVEs. 


My Real Heresy 


Mr. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON steers a cautious 
course in the sea of Jesus mythology, but sails 
like a wanton boy upon a bladder into that of 
the Shakespeare controversy. His title betrays 
his innocence. 

About two years ago I entered the office of 
the publishing manager of the Travel Association 
regarding a folder for American visitors. Before 
1 was seated he said: “Now you mustn’t say 
anything about Shakespeare not writing his 
plays.” Recently he compared me to a flat-earther. 
Arundel Esdaile. in his book on the British 
Museum Library, likens us sceptics to British 
Israelites and expounders of the Pyramids. Prof. 
Dover Wilson has doubted my sanity. A few 
months ago I had an enthusiastic reception at 
Trinity College. Cambridge, for a lecture on 
“Who Was Shakespeare?” It was, however, 
given under the auspices of the Cambridge 
University Heretics, subsequent speakers being 
Prof. Bernal and Dr. Norman Haire. The profes- 
sors—who, according to Mr. Robertson, might 
have enhanced their reputation as highbrows by 
applauding—were conspicuously absent. Mr. 
Robertson must reconcile himself to being ortho- 
dox—for once. 

Fifty years ago Sir George Greenwood—as 
doughty a fighter for Rationalism as he was a 
scoffer at the Stratfordian faith—said that it had 
become a religion. Certainly while a bishop can, 
vith impunity. deny the creeds of Christendom, 
no literary professor dare abandon it. Dr. Ifor 
Evans informed the Sunday Shakespeare Society 
that, if he consented to meet me on a platform,’ 
it would require a year’s vacation to answer the 
questions | should ask—this about a belief held 
since youth! Obviously it is convention, not con- 
viction, that is operative. After a “ Commando ” 
meeting, my friend Cutner challenged an elderly 
parson to debate on the historicity of Jesus. He 
declined on the ground that he had left all his 
books in Yorkshire! For many years he had 
preached Jesus—as these literary professors teach 
the fraudulent “ divine William,” as Henry James 
considered him—and, like them, he did not know 
the answers. 


A few words about the mistakes. SS. H. 
Reynolds, in an Introduction to Bacon’s Essays, 
said: “ For accuracy of detail he had no care 
whatever. . Carelessness of detail is certainly 
one of the characteristics of his essays.” George 
Chapman (a University man, whose translation of 
Homer Keats so much admired) in The Blind 
Beggar of Alexandria introduced pistols, tobacco, 
and English plants, the period being about 300 B.c. 
The Winter's Tale was based upon a novel by 
Robert Greene, a member of both universities. 
What about Mr. Robertson’s Shakespeare intro- 
ducing a lion in the forest of Arden? Does Mr. 
Robertson suggest he thought the king of beasts 
was found in Warwickshire? It was brought in 
for effect. What thrill would an audience get 
from a water-clock as compared with one that 
struck the hours? Scott knew that his Shake- 
speare was only eleven at the time of the 
Kenilworth festivities, but he ignored this to add 
colour to his novel. Scott candidly said: “| 
neither can nor do pretend to the observation 
of complete accuracy, even in matters of outward 
costume, much less in the more important points 
of language and manners.” Referring to /vanhoe, 
he wrote: “It is extremely probable that | my 
have confused the manners of two or three 
centuries and introduced during the reign of 
Richard I circumstances appropriate to a period 
either considerably earlier or a good deal later 
than that era.” Has Mr. Robertson not noticed 
the statue of Johnson in St. Paul’s Cathedral? 
Does he think that the learned gentlemen who 
ordered it thought that the doctor dressed in a 
Roman toga? If a writer were determined to 
maintain secrecy, what reputation could he lose 
by his errors? He would not be at such pains 
to be accurate as a contributor to an encyclopedia 
or a volume in the Thinker’s Library. Will Mr 
Robertson please give the name of the writer who 
said that errors were deliberately intended to 
mislead? 

Now for Mr. Robertson’s witnesses—Jonson. 
Barnfield, Davies, etc. They are as valuable as 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John on the miracles 
of Jesus. Elizabethan England seems to have 
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been as indifferent to the marvels from Stratford 
as Gibbon points out the pagan world was to 
those in Palestine. Not one of the many allusions 
to a writer called “Shakespeare’”’—does Mr. Robert- 
son suggest that no Elizabethan had wit enough 
for a pseudonym?—connects him with Stratford. 
William Camden, writing at length on the town 
in Britannia, does not mention him. Presumably 
he had never heard he hailed from there. All 
the allusions would fit a pseudonym. Jonson? 
Why did he and all the other literary men 
write nothing when Shakespeare died, in 1616? 
When Jonson died, in 1637, thirty poets wrote 
elegies. 

Stratiord seems to have been quite unaware that 
there was a singing bird in its nest, and even its 
brood knew nothing of it. Shakespeare’s son-in- 
law. Dr. Hall, left voluminous papers but not 
a hint that he knew he had married into a 
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distinguished family. No quarto or folio has ever 
been found in the neighbourhood, nor any of the 
books that Mr. Robertson rightly says Shake- 
peare must have used. 

Ivor Brown will not agree that it is intellectually 
exalting to deny the Stratford William. He loftily 
declines to meet me for discussion, maintaining, 
priest-like, that it does no good, though on other 
subjects he is willing! Kingsley Martin will not 
sully the chaste pages of The New Statesman with 
such heresies. Both are Rationalists. Mr. Robert- 
son suggests that the subject provides good 
intellectual gymnastics. Very well. Let us give a 
display together next winter at Conway Hall. If 
Mr. Robertson likes to “ take in,” for the defence 
of the Stratford god, Ivor Brown and Kingsley 
Martin, | am ready! I am sure for a three-to-one 
debate we should get a fine audience. 

WILLIAM KENT. 


Rome and the Holy War 


IN the Guide for January last an account was 
given. under the title of “The Spider and the 
Flies.” of the * build-up” provided by The Times 
for Vatican concessions during Holy Year in 
the direction of co-operation with non-Roman 
Churches. The official response from Rome was, 
as might be expected, very guarded, but it 
indicated that some move would be made in due 
course. It has taken the form of an “* Instruction” 
from the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office on the proper procedure in dis- 
cussions with non-Catholics on questions of faith 
and other matters of vital concern to Christians. 
Acccrding to the Times correspondent in Rome 
this document mitigates the instructions issued on 
June 5, 1948, and opens the door to formal dis- 
cussions on Christian reunion. From this estimate 
it might appear that Rome has at last moved 
from its uncompromising attitude towards heretics, 
but a close examination of the Instruction may 
lead to a more sceptical conclusion. 

After noting that the Roman Church, while 
taking no part in aecumenica!l conventions, desires 
union among all believers in Christ, the Instruction 
tells bishops to watch the reunion movement 
closely, to foster and guide it prudently with 
specified ends in view. When reunion is being 
discussed. the entire body of Catholic doctrine 
is to be proposed and explained, and nothing in 
the Catholic faith or concerning the Pope's 
primacy of jurisdiction or the claim that the only 
real union lies in return to the one true Church 
is to be passed over or cloaked under ambiguous 
language. Exceptional vigilance and control is to 


be exercised over meetings between Catholics and 
non-Catholics; the faithful must not attend 
without special permission, and only properly 
qualified priests shall take part in talks with non- 
Catholic theologians. These instructions, however, 
do not apply to mixed assemblies in which 
nothing touching faith and morals is under 
consideration, the discussions being confined to 
concerted action in defence of natural law and 
the Christian religion against the leagued enemies 
of God. The only proviso in such cases is that 
Catholics will not approve doctrines, even on 
social matters, which conflict with the teaching of 
the Church. If there were any doubt about the 
real bearing of this Instruction on the question of 
Christian reunion, it would be dissipated by 
Cardinal Griffin’s reminder, in his pastoral letter 
for Lent, that reunion can only mean “the 
resumption of that unity which was destroyed at 
the time of the Protestant Reformation.” Rome's 
attitude on reunion therefore remains unchanged. 
There is, on the other hand, no ,objection to a 
tactical appearance of “ mitigation.” The real 
object of all these manceuvres is to secure the 
co-operation of non-Roman Churches in the fight 
against Atheistic Communism. This inference is 
confirmed by the announcement that the Egyptian 
Minister to the Vatican is discussing in Cairo 
the prospects of an agreement between Rome and 
Islam for a joint defence of Christianity and Islam 
against “the dangers of Communist materialism.” 
What the world is now invited to realize is that 
the initiative lies with Rome. 
A. GOWANS WHYTE. 
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The Future of Rationalism 


This essay, by Mr, C. H. Wilkinson, has been awarded first prize in our ** Under Forty’ Essay Competition. 


Ir is probably true to say that Trade Unionism 
owes its existence to unbridled Capitalism: in its 
early days, at least, it was a purely defensive 
movement, in opposition to the employers of 
labour. Now that the employers have been sub- 
dued and the State has become the owner of 
some of the big industries, it is permissible to 
wonder whether the basis on which Trade 
Unionism rested has not been removed, and 
whether there is any good reason for a con- 
tinuance of the Movement. 

In considering the future of Rationalism, it must 
be asked to what extent the Movement owes its 
existence to the Church, as Trade Unionism owes 
its existence to Capitalism, and how it would be 
affected if the Church became as impotent as, in 
many respects, Capitalism has become in Britain. 

Justifiable as it may be to draw some analogy 
between these two Movements, in the sense that 
each of them, to some extent, may be held to owe 
its existence to an institution which is now shorn 
of much of its power, nevertheless there is an 
important difference between them: whereas 
Trade Unionism was a_ defensive Movement, 
Rationalism was a Movement of attack. 

The difference is vital. However much 
Rationalism may concern itself with the existence. 
influence, and operations of the Church, its 
primary function remains to bring light into dark 
places, to carry the torch of truth into the strong- 
holds of prejudice and ignorance. _ If, therefore, 
the Church is a waning influence, as I believe, 
there is no reason why the Rationalist Movement 
should wane with it. 

In a world where the great religions each claim 
to be the sole receptacle of fundamental truth 
and the sole arbiter of conduct, the main concern 
of Rationalism must lie in the sphere of religion. 
But among young people today the general 
attitude to religion is one indifference. 
tempered with a vague traditional acceptance. The 
young are more ready to apply their minds to 
almost anything except religion in its narrow 
sense. 

Unexpectedly, perhaps, there is a good deal of 
scientific method in the armed forces: take the 
formula, “ Information, Intention, Method,” used 
in planning a military operation. Here we have 
the order of thought and the subject of thought 
to be undertaken before action itself is embarked 
upon. In considering the future of Rationalism 
we also must ask ourselves these same questions. 
We have to consider the disposition and strength 


of our friends and our enemies: we must be quite 
sure Of our aims: and finally we must decide on 
the methods by which our aims are to succeed. 

As to our friends, outside our own ranks we 
have only potential friends. Any _ thinking 
person, anyone with a leaning towards objective 
thought, is a potential member, and the problem 
of how to engage his attention is a matter for 
constant consideration. This is a subject for 
research, publicity, and finance, and although the 

cheap reprints and pamphlets in themselves form 
the means of attracting new members, it is argu- 
able that supplementary means must be emploved. 

Who are our enemies? Hardly the Church, in 
this context. Rather. I should say, mental apathy, 
indifference to religion, and insidious propaganda, 
dulling the critical senses. At present I would 
liken our methods to “ peaceful penetration,” and 
it may be that the alternative of militant pressure 
is not open to us. Nevertheless, in this respect 
each of us has a duty, in particular so far as the 
B.B.C. and the Press are concerned. 

As for our intentions. as I see them, they are 
not so much to undermine faith in religion, or to 
turn religious apathy into active disbelief, as to 
encourage the habit of objective thought and the 
spirit of honest inquiry. 

Decisions made for us and by us in the world 
today are the results of emotion, prejudice, and 
reason, and of the three it is likely that reason, 
as distinct from rationalized thought, forms the 
smallest proportion. It is difficult, for example. 
to imagine the propositions that Britain should 
become the forty-ninth State of America, or that 
Germany should be re-armed, being considered 
without emotional bias, but simply on their 
merits, in a purely objective way. If ever this is 
generally possible, then the Rationalist Move- 
ment will have achieved much. But [| doubt 
whether such a mental climate is attainable except 
in evolutionary time, and meanwhile, as the only 
body which stands for objective truth and the 
supremacy of cold reason in all things, the Ration- 
alist Movement has before it a colossal task. 

I have tried to make some assessment of the 
Rationalist Movement’s position today and of its 
fundamental objects. For their attainment the 
Movement needs to attract younger members, and, 
I would say, a high proportion of ordinary people. 
as Opposed to specialists or experts in the various 


fields of study particularly the province of 
Rationalism. The means of attracting such new 


members might well form the subject of special 
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research. but they are in any case partly bound 
up with the general policy and outward form of 
the Movement, which in itself can do much to 
attract. alienate, or leave indifferent those whom 
I term potential supporters. 

If L have a criticism of present policy it is that, 
with all due respect for, and appreciation of, the 
contents of the Guide and The Rationalist Annual, 
an outsider might feel himself swamped by a mass 
of erudition, dealing with subjects which he feels, 
however erroneously, to be esoteric. I would 
like to see more contributions written by or for 
the ordinary “lay” member, whose interest is 
primarily in the results and methods of objective 


IN January, 1947, Mr. Richard Curle wrote a 
book embodying his views on women. A cheap 
edition of this book,* which seems to have been 
well received, has just been published; and as | 
have found quite a number even of women in 
agreement with the author’s estimate of our sex, a 
note of criticism seems desirable. 

With one hand Mr. Curle offers women a dish 
of chocolate creams; with the other blinds us with 
sand. He cites the myth of Eve to prove that 
women are cunning. Does any animal blame the 
female for sex? What an ingenious, priestly idea 
to deprive woman of her freedom, render her 
powerless and degraded, loaded with guilt, and so 
attain ascendancy over man. It worked. 

Women, says Mr. Curle, to be a success with 
men, should listen in “* semi-silent responsiveness.” 
and “ must not try to shine like an electric bulb 
in a cellar.” If through conversation has come 
an enrichment of the intellect, it is hard to have to 
endure garrulity and be denied such riches. It 
must heave repercussions on the intelligence of 
men. General Patton wrote in his diary: “ To me 
it seems certain that the fatalistic teachings of 
Mahomet and the utter degradation of women 
are the outstanding cause of the arrested develop- 
ment of the Arab.” Similarly, the Brahminical 
subjugation of women held the Indians down until 
the British invasion roused them to fight. 

Men have chosen to create gods in their image, 
built churches to those gods, and women in 
humility have consolidated men’s beliefs. In spite 
of that humility, sexual love and mother love 
have refined civilization, inspired art. 

“In the Victorian era.” Mr. Curle informs us, 
“Society. Religion, and Ignorance did _ help 


women in the main towards a sensible acceptance 


Women, by Richard Curle (Watts & Co.), Cheap 
edition, Ss. 


Women 
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thought, as applied to a variety: of subjects. 
As I see it, Rationalism stands for the propa- 
gation of objective thought, the spirit of inquiry 
and scientific method, as applied to everyday life 
as well as to its fundamental questions. If the 
Movement is to do more than survive, if it is to 
gain strength and vitality with the passing of the 
years, it is essential that its wider aims should not 
be lost sight of in too great a concentration on 
specialized or purely religious subjects. 

We must, in short, preach to the unconverted, 
in a language they will understand, instead of 
waiting for the converted to join our ranks. 

C. H. WILKINSON. 


of things as they were.” 


Ignorance can flatter 
those who fear criticism. Dean Burgon, speaking 
in 1882 on the admittance of women to Oxford, 
said: “ Inferior to us God made you, and inferior 


to the end of time you will remain.” Later, God 
revoked. Keep woman foolish and she _ will 
preserve outworn customs, and chinless curates 
and pompous men will have a whale of a time. 

Women are advised by Mr. Curle to scheme for 
their husbands’ advancement: “ make weak-willed 
men think themselves strong”: “ fire their imagina- 
tion”: “incite the soldier to deeds of valour.” 
* On her shoulders rests a burden (the social life 
of herself and family) which, if it is to be bene- 
ficially borne, must not appear to be a burden at 
all. Asa husband returning weary from his day’s 
toil expects to find the machinery of his home 
working so smoothly that he hardly suspects the 
labour behind the scenes, so does a clever wife 
conceal from this same husband her social 
intrigues under an air of easy mastery.” 
* Enchanting as she may be as a conversationalist, 
and cleverer than perhaps ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred,” yet a wife must on no account desire 
to shine socially for her own benefit. - That top- 
heavy chocolate cream rocking the dish has 
scared Mr. Curle into a skid. 

On war he is supreme. ‘ Women,” he says, 
* want to do all they can for the men who may be 
lost to them so soon, and to sacrifice themselves 
with glad completeness is their tribute to the 
larger sacrifice.’ | War means, to people who 
think sufficiently, that he accepts her “all,” drops 
bombs on sitting targets of children, women. and 
men, and returns for more of her “all,” ere 
making his sacrifice. 

In another war Mr. Curle foresees women 
will not mind if they are drafted to the 
fighting forces. The glad completeness and the 
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larger sacrifice will become somewhat involved. 
Once war is declared, he writes, women 
like war as much as men. But how are 
we trained? Babies stagger, if they are not 
bombed out of the cradle, into a world of 
moral codes, religions, histories glorifying wars 
and conquests, devised by a male Press, pulpit, 
and radio. Hitler and Mussolini took no chances. 
In a military State, they said, women must not 
count. German and Italian women were dis- 
missed from all lucrative and Government posts, 
and legal protection of women, girls, and infants 
reduced or abolished. German leaders of women’s 
organizations were put into concentration camps. 
In Italy, wife-beating was again legal: licensed 
houses of prostitution were opened for the troops: 
postcards of naked Ethiopian women issued to 
recruits for the Abyssinian campaign. Women 
mustn't count! 

“Women,” the author states, “fall short of 
being great writers.” In Arnold Bennett’s opinion 
a great writer must have an all-embracing, Christ- 
like compassion for humanity; and Aldous Huxley 
instanced another prerequisite, possessed by Balzac 
and Tolstoy—a gargantuan zest for experience. 
Tolstoy slept with gypsies and fashionable women: 
Balzac had a good many mistresses. Obviously, 
if women are to compete, they must develop a 
larger capacity for living and step out on their 
own account. 

One cannot develop sympathy for humanity 
and breadth of vision while conducting exclusive 
backyard intrigues. Nevertheless, some would 
consider we have had great women writers and, 
by comparison with Balzac and Tolstoy, they 
lived as sheltered as rabbits in a hutch. What a 
marvellous opportunity Solomon had, with his 
numerous wives, for learning wisdom and song- 
writing! Yet, one of our women poets, three 
times recommended for the poet laureateship and 
denied it because she was a woman, wrote good 
poetry and brought up a family, with just one 
husband. 

God abhors an intelligent woman, thundered 
Patmore; women, disguise your cleverness that 
we may remain men, whimpers Mr. Curle. 

Bertrand Russell queried recently whether man, 
deprived of the excitement of war, may lose his 
zest for life. Yet psychologists tell us that dying 
men on the battlefield often cry “ Mother! * What 
more natural than that. frightened of the jungle 
of violence they have made for themselves, long- 
ing for peace, they revert to their earliest 
memories when, if they were hurt, mother com- 
forted them. Inciting men to war can have 
unexpected results on the structure of society. 
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Post-war costs may force women, who long for 
the security of a cave where they can play with 
the babies, water the aspidistra, or do a spot of 
scheming, into a career ([ would welcome a nice 
large aspidistra or a small-sized baby); and a 
career can develop a hard core of efficiency inside 
one, and bang goes “the haze of femininity ~ 
beloved by nostalgic Mr. Curle. But what are we 
to do in a cut-throat world where the speeding up 
of babies runs ahead of a speeding production? 
Havelock Ellis believed that man is growing awa\ 
from the bestiality of the cave, the female being 
the type towards which the human race is 
developing. Is it? If not, where do we go from 
here? Adulation of might has made the world a 
nightmare for all of us, our children and our 
children’s children. Experiments with radio- 
activity have proved that the progeny of rats can 
be born without eyes. 

Not only have women to scheme for men by 
day, and in the evening listen in semi-dunb 
silence, but they must not show signs of laughter 
when psychologists tell each other that ~ fighting 
is very, very naughty. but what are we going to 
do with our aggression, boys?” You'd think 
aggression was something left over from the 
Sunday dinner that had to be used up. 

V. Howe (Mrs.). 
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Notes and News 


Many members of the R.P.A. have expressed dis- 
appointment that the Annual Dinner and Reunion of 
the Association would not be followed by a dance 
this year. In view of this the Directors have decided 
to hold the dance after all, as they are anxious not to 
disappoint those members who feel that the dance adds 
to the enjoyment of the occasion. The price of the 
tickets will remain at 15s. each and it is hoped that 
such a reasonable charge for a function of this kind 
will enable a large number of members and friends to 
attend. The Dinner will be held on Thursday, May 18, 
at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way. London, W.C.2, and applications for tickets 
should be sent as soon as possible to the Secretary of 
the R.P.A., 5 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 
* 

There were over thirty entries in the Essay Compe- 
tition, for readers under forty years of age, on the 
subject of ‘“ The Future of Rationalism.” Book 
Tokens to the value of £5, £3, and £2, have been 
awarded respectively to Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, aged 38, 
of London, Miss Evelyn Belchambers, aged 28, of 
Penarth, and Mr. Eric Linfield, aged 28, of Cambridge. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s essay appears in this issue, and the 
other two will be published in our May and June 
numbers. Some of the remaining essays are also 
worthy of publication and we hope to be able to 
include a few of them in later issues. 


* * * 


We are glad to note that these * Under Forty ~ 
essavists are for the most part in complete agreement 
with the rest of us as to the value and importance 
of the work so far accomplished by the Rationalist 
Movement. Nevertheless, there is an opinion more or 
less general among them that the Movement has 
reached a iurning point in its career. They feel that 
Rationalism can no longer be confined to a_ purely 
critical and negative attitude, and they plead for a 
more positive policy, in line with the, changed condi- 
uions of a wider and more tolerant religious outlook. 


* * 


Our readers will recall that the view which is ex- 
pressed in so many of these essays was discussed at 
length in our correspondence columns some time ago, 
and that articles, also, on the subject of what has been 
called the “* Larger Rationalism ” have appeared from 
ime to time in this journal. It is significant that most 
of those who favour this “ Larger Rationalism” are 
of the younger generation, while, generally speaking, 
the older members of the Movement are for restricting 
its activities to its traditional limits. 


* * * 


Lord Chorley returned to this subject in his article 
last month. While recognizing that the aitack on 
supersuiuon and religious dogma must remain the main 
task of Rationalism (we think Lord Chorley would 
agree that he himself has no longer any belief in a 
Deity), he thinks that the young people of today want 
something more constructive than mere antipathy to 
religion. He argues for a set of beliefs, religious and 
ethical, which can be accepted by all educated men, 
and advocates a closer union with the ethical societies. 
Mr. Whyte replies to him in our Correspondence 
columns. 


Other Rationalists, including Mr. Robertson Scoit, 
have emphasized the necessity of attracting youth to 
our Movement. Organized religion no longer invades 
the lives of our young people as it did in former days 
and for this freedom from its tyrannies they have their 
elders to thank. But in view of the changed situation 
how can we persuade the youth of today of the 
continued need for a Rationalist Movement at all, and 
for their support of it? The problem is not an easy 
one, but it is to be hoped that a way will be found 
of attracting to our Movement this younger generation 
who, with their complete lack of sympathy with the 
dogmas of the Churches, are already halfway with us. 

* * * 


Mr. A. D. Howell Smith’s monumental work J/ou 
Art Peter is now obtainable from Watts and Co. 

This scholarly treatise is unquestionably the best 
book its author has yet written. A bulky volume 
extending to 838 pages, it is an exhaustive historico- 
critical account and analysis of every doctrine, practice, 
and teaching of the Catholic Church. All are fully 
dealt with, interestingly and informatively, by an author 
whose impartiality and exact scholarship have been 
proved in his previous works. 


* 


Writing enthusiastically of this book, Sir Arthur 
Keith adds: ** | have been applying a preliminary test, 
which it stands up to uncommonly well. My test is 
to open the book here and there and see if the matte: 
on the page opened holds my interest and tempts me 
to read on. Thou Art Peter passes this test with fly- 
ing colours.’ The price of this outstanding work, 
which should be on the bookshelves of all Rationalists 
and students of the Roman Catholic religion, is 21s. 


The Conway Memorial Lecture for 1950 will be 
delivered by Prof, Benjamin Farringion on Tuesday, 
April 18, at 7 p.m., his subject being ** Has History a 
Meaning? * Admission will be free. The lecture will 
be held as usual at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square. 
London, W.C.1. 


* 


Enclosed in this issue is a form which it is hoped 
will be of assistance to members of the Rationalist 
Press Association Ltd, and other sympathizers who 
may wish to make a bequest to the Association. The 
form also gives information on the preparation of a 
codicil to an existing will, Any member desiring furthe: 
advice on this matter should write to the Secretary 
of the R.P.A, 


Readers of the Literary Guide are reminded that 


under Section *C™ of Sir John Sumner’s Trust the 
Editors of the Literary Guide and of the Freethinker 
were appointed to nominate necessitous persons who 
may in their opinion require charitable assistance, such 
nominations being subject to the approval of the 
Trustees. The sum available for such grants is limited 
to the income received under the Trust Deed from year 
to year. Any applications for assistance from. this 
Trust should be addressed to either Mr. Frederick 
Watts, Editor of the Literary Guide, 5 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, or Mr. Chapman Cohen, 
Editor of the Freethinker, 41 Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
We. 4. 
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Scepticism and the Search for Certainty 


The last of three talks by Stuart Hampshire broadcast on the Third Programme in June, 1949. 


Repr« nduced 


by kind permission of the Author and the B.B.C. 


THE writer who has had the greatest influence on 
contemporary British philosophy is David Hume: 
and Hume was a sceptic—almost, but not quite 
always, a perfect sceptic. But scepticism changes 
its temper with the conditions of the time. Hume 
lived in an age of reason, in a sense which makes 
an age of reason the opposite of an age of faith 
or of supernatural belief. If it is primitively 
natural and rudimentary in man to believe in 
some supernatural cause or causes, Hume lived 
in one of the most unnatural, unrudimentary, and 
so civilized societies which there have ever been : 
he could always assume a wide area of common 
disbelief among civilized men. Montaigne, though 
himself immune from persecution, was surrounded 
by the fanaticism of furious believers, by * bestial 
stupidity,” as he called it. So he is often angrily 
destructive, where Hume is only gently subversive. 
Also a different temperament and background is 
reflected in Hume’s philosophy; he was mild and 
northern, immensely rotund and sedate, a formal 
and polite man of letters, definitely not to be 
associated with open windows or peasants or 
earthy stories. 


True PHILosopHy LEADS BACK TO COMMON SENSI 

But there was a much more important difference 
between the two: Hume was primarily interested 
in establishing general principles and not in 
collecting particular observations of the oddities 
of human nature tor their own sake. In between 
Montaigne and Hume, Newton had occurred : 
Newton's exampl2 inspired Hume’s ambition to 
establish a moral science, which should exhibit 
the general laws governing the order of our 
internal impressions as Newton had exhibited the 
general laws governing the movement of material 
particles. Hume accepted Montaigne’s discovery 
that the data of consciousness, if attended to 
without prejudice, must be described as a 
perpetual flux of disconnected impressions; but 
Montaigne, absorbed in his great disintegration. 
fascinated by the variety and glitter of the frag- 
ments, had not been concerned to put the pieces 
together again, to search systematically for the 
most general laws which govern the motions of 
these atoms of consciousness: he did not 
methodically inquire how Nature and custom 
operate in forming those patterns of impres- 
sions which constitute what we call things and 
persons. 


It is the work of the philosopher or moral 


scientist, as Hume conceived him, to describe how 
our beliefs are formed out of these ultimate 
elements. He deplored the purely negative 
scepticism, which may suggest that all our beliefs, 
in so far as they extend beyond our private 
sensations of the moment, ought equally to be 
abandoned. Such a suspension of belief is as 
much contrary to Nature and impossible in 
practice as is faith in the pure intuitions and real 
essences of the Platonists; a philosopher’s profes- 
sion of it is therefore no less insincere. Nature in 
her wise economy leads us always to form such 
beliefs and expectations as are necessary for our 
survival, and a philosopher’s reasoning is power- 
less either to suspend or reinforce them. Unless 
the natural operations of habit or custom are 
perverted by metaphysical enthusiasm, which is 
the effect of a fevered imagination, true philosophy 
must always lead us back to common sense ; and 
he shows that common sense is no more than 
the habit of expecting experiences which have 
always been conjoined in the past to be conjoined 
in the future. On this indestructible foundation 
of natural habit, and on this alone, rests the whole 
structure of natural knowledge; so where opinions 
about matters of fact are concerned, to search for 
logical certainty is to bay to the moon 

But, in spite of this exposure of the natural 
foundations of belief, the search for certainty was 
still not altogether abandoned within philosophy : 
but it was turned in new directions, away from the 
old deductive metaphysics, which slipped gradually 
towards extinction, rallying occasionally in the 
universities but looking thinner and thinner each 
time it reappeared. Kant, for instance, accepted 
the sceptical conclusion that no knowledge about 
matters of fact could be obtained by logical 
deduction from self-evident premises—that is, by 
the grand old metaphysical method of clear and 
distinct ideas. But how, he asked, are we to 
account for our mathematical knowledge, and 
above all for Euclid’s geometry, the propositions 
of which are logically certain and yet at the same 
time seem in some sense to refer to the real 
world of our experience? Hume had not been 
entirely clear and convincing about the knowledge 
expressed in the propositions of geometry, and 
these from the very beginning had been the 
crucial issue between rationalist and sceptic. Kant 
insisted that geometry provides knowledge at 
once objective and certain of the physical world, 
as we experience it, in the sense that we can be 
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certain beyond doubt that the physical world 
must necessarily conform to Euclid’s propositions: 
for “we cannot conceive it in any other way. He 
concluded that all our experience and knowledge 
is organized within a framework of necessary 
rules or principles which can never be called in 
question by the human mind: common-sense 
belief and Newton's science both presuppose these 
rules or principles: the propositions of mathe- 
matics are both absolutely certain and yet describe 
the actual world, because they are only explicit 
formulations of rules or principles which in all 
our knowledge and experience we always and 
necessanly presuppose. 

So crudely summarized, Kant’s is a difficult 
doctrine. because it introduces a new kind of 
certainty, other than the familiar logical certainty 
depending on deduction from self-evident pre- 
mises. But, however obscure, it served its purpose 
and stopped the leak in the rationalist boat ; for 
Kant also had in mind that supreme inquiry, the 
search for secure foundations of morality, which 
had heen subverted both by Hume's scepticism 
and by the difficulty in reconciling freedom of 
choice with complete scientific explanation. Hume 
had allowed no sense in looking for a_ logical 
justification, as opposed to a natural explanation, 
of our principles of morality. Kant’s answer to 
Hume was that. as we must recognize certain 
universal principles as implicit in all our 
theoretical thinking. so we must recognize certain 
universal principles as presupposed in all our 
moral thinking. Men, as rational, are observers 
of necessary rules, and the moral philosopher can 
make explicit the form of rule which all men as 
rational agents must acknowledge. As for the 
freedom of the will, Kant argued that it is a 
necessary presupposition in all our moral thinking, 
without which such thinking is impossible, that 
human beings are not wholly parts of Nature, but 
must <lso be originating agents. So the position 
was precariously held, universal. moral certainties 
still clinging to the analogy with universal, 
mathematical certainties. 


APSE OF THE RATIONALIST HOPE 


The collapse of the 
perhaps it is the final collapse—came gradually. 
Throughout the nineteenth century mathematicians 
pressed on with their never-ending programme of 
tightening the logical structure of mathematics. 
of eliminating reliance on merely intuitive self- 


rationalist hope—and 


evidence : in this process, as always, new branches 
of mathematics were opened up. and among them 
new geometries. other than Euclid’s. As_ the 
insistence on rigour in proof and economy in 
assumptuons extended to the foundations of 
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mathematics, systematic attempts were made, 
culminating in Whitehead and Russell's great 
Principia Mathematica, to base the whole of 
mathematics on a few simple propositions of logic. 

Concurrently, physicists, in order to meet 
peculiar difficulties of their own, began to question 
some of the fundamental concepts and principles 
of methods which they had derived from Newton : 
they: even found useful applications for non- 
Euclidean geometries. So it became difficult for 
philosophers to maintain that all natural know- 
ledge must conform to one universal framework 
of rules or concepts at a time when scientists 
were saying that Newtonian concepts and 
methods, so far from being necessary torms ot 
thought, would be used only when they were 
convenient and discarded when they were incon- 
venient. The Kantian compromise was under- 
mined and the dread word “convention” was 
again heard among philosophers. 

But this time the traditional sceptic’s phrase, 
“It is all a matter of convention,” was applied 
not only to moral principles but to the rationalist’s 
inner sanctuary—to mathematical knowledge 
This new. scepticism or conventionalism had 
received contributions from many places, from the 
mathematical logic of Peano in Italy and Frege 
in Germany, and from Henri Poincaré in France, 
from explanations of scientific method by scien- 
tists such as Ernst Mach in Vienna and from 
Einstein himself, and above all (and perhaps in 
spite of himself) from Bertrand Russell. But it 
was first formulated in this century as a complete 
philosophy by a remarkable group of men in 
Vienna, the so-called Vienna Circle: from Vienna 
it spread to Cambridge, England, where, blending 
with strong local traditions, it precipitated a 
mixture which elsewhere was referred to, with 
mingled respect and distrust, as “the Cambridge 
school of philosophy”; today, it could as justly 
be called “the Oxford school of philosophy.” 


ARGUMENT AT CROSS-PURPOSFS 

As usual in philosophical schools or move- 
ments, the core of common doctrine which makes 
logical scepticism is simple ; but outside the core 
there is every variety according to differences of 
individual interests and local tradition. And 
when I use the word “ doctrine.” I must remind 
you that I said earlier that no truly sceptical! 
philosophy, by its very nature, can consist of a 
set of a priori propositions asserted as certainly 
true: for then the sceptical doubt can be raised 
about these propositions themselves. Sceptical 
philosophy must be, not a set of beliefs or asser- 
tions, but a method of investigating beliefs or 
assertions: the contemporary logical scepticism is 
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a logical method, as Hume's or Montaigne’s 
scepticism was a_ psychological method. The 
logical method is this—when confronted with any 
belief or assertion, to inquire always what kind of 
argument or evidence will be taken as sufficient 
to establish its truth or falsity; and always to 
ask this question, so clarifying the meaning of 
the assertion, before deciding whether it is to be 
accepted or rejected. The consequences of apply- 
ing this seemingly obvious procedure are in fact 
quite startling ; for when, as happens surprisingly 
often, we find that we cannot answer this question, 
we have to admit that we have been clinging to 
a statement or belief either without knowing in 
the least what it involves, or, more often, only 
knowing very vaguely what it involves. 

Many of our arguments and problems—particu- 
larly philosophical arguments and_ philosophical 
problems, but not only these—turn out to be 
arguments at cross-purposes or to be _ pseudo- 
problems, because no one has made clear what 
tests are to be taken as decisive in the issue. The 
most general pattern of argument at cross- 
purposes is the argument in which it has not been 
clearly decided whether the question is to be 
settled by a definition, or whether it is intended 
to be a question for observation and experiment. 
The definitions or axioms of mathematics are 
taken to be mere conventions prescribing the use 
of the words or symbols occurring within the 
system. There are many different sets of conven- 
tions generating many different mathematical 
systems, some widely used or applied, others not 
so widely used: a freely chosen, or arbitrary, 
verbal or symbolic convention is only described 
as in any sense “better” than another, or to be 
preferred to another, relative to some specific use 
or application. On the other hand, two experi- 
mental scientists, or historians, having agreed on 
their definitions and on what tests would in 
principle decide an issue between them, may 
continue to differ because the deciding tests in a 
particular case cannot in fact be made under 
present conditions ; but at least they then know 
precisely what they are differing about. But if. 
in the middle of a metaphysical argument you 
stop to ask yourself, “ What tests would settle 
this issue? Is it a question of definition or is it 
a question of observation and experiment? ” you 
will generally find that the whole argument is 
simply a muddle. When, for instance, Socrates 
asked what tustice really is. at least as Plato 
presents him, he was not simply asking his friends 
to choose a common criterion for the use of the 
word “just” in order to avoid purely verbal 
misunderstandinges: this would have been to 
perform what sceptical philosophers now regard 
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as the main function of philosophy—that is 


logical analysis or the clarification of the uses of 
the muddled terms of science or ordinary speech. 


THE EXISTENTIALIST VIEW 


But Plato’s definitions were not intended to be 
arbitrary verbal conventions, but to be statements 
of the real essence of justice. It is to repudiate 
this search for real essences that another 
group of moral sceptics now call themselves 
existentialists, darkly saying that “* existence comes 
before essence *—that is, that choosing how we 
are to live must come before deciding what is 
really, or in the nature of things, just: that we 
cannot, as we had hoped, find the standard or 
essence of justice exhibited for us in a Platonic 
heaven and then act in accordance with it. We 
must first freely choose for ourselves, and 
“arbitrary and “ freely chosen” are two expres- 
sions with the same meaning. Existentialists are 
(among other things) moral sceptics, caught 
perhaps in a rather desperate pose of tragedy or 
melodrama ; like all sceptics, they stress honesty 
as the recognition of the arbitrariness or “ chosen- 
ness” of all moral standards, and deplore any 
appeals to insight into the nature or real defini- 
tion of things as evasion and self-deceit. Their 
vocabulary is rather dramatic, involving the word 
“absurd” for instance, where more equable 
sceptics say “not to be justified by reason”: 
but the essential point is the same—it is another 
case of Pascal repeating Montaigne with a 
difference. 

Here in England, where the rationalist tradition 
has never been as deep-rooted as in France. the 
disillusionment is more calmly accepted. The logi- 
cal sceptics are methodically sorting philosophical 
problems into various compartments—mainly 
into questions of conventional definition, in which 
truth or falsity is not involved, and questions for 
experimental science, in which logical certainty 
is not attainable. Thus, with the more precise 
instrument of logical analysis, they execute 
Hume’s programme of separating books into two 
categories, those which contain mathematical or 
logical reasoning and those which record observed 
matters of fact: the rest, as Hume suggested. are 
just muddles, fit for the burning: or. less 
puritanically, all the rest is literature, to be under- 
stood, if at all, as the more or less vivid 
expression of personal feelings and attitudes. No 
logical certainty about the nature of things is ever 
anywhere to be found by the exercise of pure 
reason—not even in mathematics, because mathe- 
matics is never concerned with the nature of 
things. So we are able to suggest how Plato was 


(Continued on page 84) 
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The Open Window 


Life must have been much simpler in the days 
when one could divide humanity into sheep and 
goats, with the sure and certain hope (which 
departed this lite on February 23) that the goats 
would greatly outnumber the sheep. Today we 
are acutely conscious of the bewildering variety 
of human characteristics, even when masses of 
people carry the same label. Yet among my 
learned and perspicacious friends there is one who 
confidently classifies his contemporaries into 
Apocalyptic and non-Apocalyptic. Prominent in 
the first group are, of course, the religious folk 
who believe in a Messiah or the Second Coming of 
a God incarnate, but the apocalyptic quality is not 
confined to believers in the supernatural. It is a 
common failing of the secular mind, and is not 
unknown in the world of science. Its source is a 
conviction that if only some truth, some principle 

based as a rule on intuition or instinctive desire 

were thoroughly grasped, the whole aspect of 
the world would be transformed and its major 
problems completely solved. | How unkind, and 
how useless, to suggest that the fairy-tale is the 
traditional avenue of escape from intractable 
realities. How discouraging to recall the evolu- 
tionary process by which these major problems 
of ours reached their present stage—a_ process 
which required a million years for the emergence 
of man from the anthropoid, itself the heir of 
several hundreds of millions of years of develop- 
ment from the dawn of life. Against this astro- 
nomical time-scale, five thousand years of 
civilization are a mere moment: yet we are to 
expect all the ills that flesh is heir to to vanish 
betore the magic of a revelation! 

So, perhaps, humanity is divisible into two 
classes—those who remember, and those who 
forget. how humanity evolved. 


Methodists at Sixes and Sevens 

There is, I fear, more entertainment than 
edification to be derived from the survey of 
opinions on the religious outlook collected from 
ministers by the Methodist Church Press and 
Information Service. The twenty-nine ministers 
who reviewed changes since 1914 are almost as 
thoroughly divided in their estimates of progress 
as they might be on points of doctrine, and they 
have been wonderfully ingenious in finding com- 
pensations for unmistakable signs of regression. 
For example, congregations are smaller since 1914 
nd men show a much smaller proportion, but 
there is a greater degree of conviction in present- 


day religious work. The decline in the relative 
numbers of young people in the congregations 1s 
balanced by signs of a big resurgence in Sunday 
schools. Again, lay workers have declined both 
in numbers and in qualifications, but far more 
young people attend communion services. And. 
although Bible reading and Scriptural knowledge 
have declined, religion has become more adven- 
turous, as is shown by the efforts to relate it to 
modern needs and to find fresh methods o! 
approach. In this last point we may detect 4 
symptom which hardly encouraging to 
Methodism of the traditional type. When 
Methodism was strong and enthusiastic, it felt no 
call to search for fresh methods of approach. We 
are told that “where men formerly thought in 
terms of evangelism they now think in terms ol 
psychiatry “—a shift which is hardly atoned tor 
by the fact that since 1914 masses of people have 
been brought, by radio, into contact with the 
religious appeal. The broad fact to be gleaned 
from this somewhat confused evidence ts that 
while there has been an advance in the machinery 
of propaganda through newspapers and the B.BC.. 
there has been no. corresponding progress in 
Christian conviction and corporate vigour. = In 
this respect the Methodist community ts in 
substantially the same condition as all other 
sections of organized Christianity, 


The Odd Man in 


Here is another example of the way in which 
secular organizations are utilized for the purposes 


of evangelism. The Outward Bound Trust has a 
Sea School at Aberdovey and a Mountain Schoo! 
in Cumberland where boys between the ages o} 
154 and 184 are physically hardened by tests of 
endurance and trained to exercise the responsi- 
bilities of members of a team faced by danger 
They have, in the words of the chairman of the 
Trust, Mr. Spencer Summers, “ practised self- 
control by going into training and the sacrifice o! 
smoking and leisure; they have found through the 
achievement of a common task true comradeship 
with boys of other classes and nations.” All 
excellent objects, no doubt, but we are also told 
that “they have learnt, often for the first time. 
real respect for the Christian truths.” As the 
central Christian “truth” is that Jesus is God 
incarnate, I cannot quite see how the discipline 
of sea or mountain exercises is connected with 
real respect for that or other dogmas. And as our 
schools, churches, newspapers, and national broad- 
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casting service have apparently failed to induce 
this attitude towards Christian supernaturalism, it 
would be interesting to know how the Trust 
manages to succeed. But there is no mystery 
about the motive which impels the clergy to 
infiltrate every movement offering the chance of 
intimate contact with youth. The secularization 
of community life is a process which has done so 
much to weaken the social influence of the 
Churches that they cannot afford to leave any 
organization—however detached from super- 
natural religion its objects may be—without its 
proselytizing chaplain. As the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said recently, the State, in encouraging 
voluntary organizations, should realize that it 
needs, for its own salvation, the help of those 
who * work for God and the good of man.” 


Quaker Views on Sex 

It is a pleasure to turn from the usual clerical 
pronouncement on_ social questions to the 
pamphlet The Marriage Relationship,* recently 
prepared by a commission appointed by the 


Society of Friends. Apart from occasional 
remarks such as “a Christian marriage is poten- 
tially the very best of all possible * good’ 


marr.ages ” (a remark unsupported by any argu- 
ment) the treatment is scientific in spirit. We owe 
this in part, I think, to the fact that a Quaker 
wedding being a simple ceremony without the 
mediation of priest or minister, the Quaker attitude 
to se\ Questions 1s not governed by the sacramental 
view of marriage. A protest is made against the 
“many mothers who, consciously or uncon- 
scious!), pass on the idea to their children that 


the human body is something to be ashamed of, 
that sex is disgraceful, and that everything 
associated with the reproductive organs is a dis- 
gusting necessity.” Such notions are, of course, 


: legacy from orthodox Christianity. Marriage is 
commended as offering the satisfaction of the 
se\ual instinct in setting which is socially 
accepied and as giving “the element of perma- 
nence and stability which is so necessary if the 
art OL love is to be brought to its fullest perfection, 
as a source of joy and satisfaction to both 
On the subject of divorce the com- 
mission takes the view that “ where the difficulties 
involved in a marriage are, of their very nature. 


serving to drive a couple further apart in bitter- 
ness of mind and heart, or where they reduce them 
to an empty and conventional semblance of living 


together, then there can be little reason for keep- 
ing within the bonds of legal marriage two people 
between whom no spiritual marriage exists.” 


Obtainable, price ninepence, at the Friends Book 
Centre. Euston Road, London, N.W. 1 


| should like to touch on the commission’s dis- 
cussion of extra-marital relationships, of sex 
education, and other important problems, but per- 
haps I have quoted enough to indicate how much 
happier Christendom would be if all Christians 
were Quakers. 


By Their Fruits . . . 

Shortly before the General Election the 
Industrial Christian Fellowship circulated a leaflet 
which, after mentioning the mass attendances 
at football matches and dog- and dirt-tracks, and 
the colossal sums dissipated on betting, declared 
that: “It is not necessary to be a spoilsport to 
realize that a huge proportion of the British people 
are afflicted by infantilism and mass mania.” Is 
this the climax of two thousand years ot 
Christian civilization? 

Impressive Indeed! 

| understand that “an impressive cast” of 
B.B.C. actors appeared recently in a religious 
play, Seed of Adam, produced at St. Thomas's 
Church, near Regent Street. The climax of the 
drama was “the turning of humans into apes.” 
and the quiet dignity of the eighteenth-century 
church was shattered by “men and women 
crouching and leaping on all fours like monkeys.” 

PROTONIUS 


Scepticism and the Search 
for Certainty 
(Continued from page 82) 

deceived in that first search for the real definition 
or essence of goodness or justice. Perhaps he 
was assuming that, although actual languages and 
systems of symbols are man-made and infinitely 
various, there must be one perfect language or 
symbolism which truly reflects the nature otf 
things. And now that this assumption is repu- 
diated, then all metaphysics—that is, all inference 
from the forms of language to the structure ot 
reality —finally collapses. So with no philosopher's 
short-cut to the mysteries of the Universe, we 
are left to gather what information we can about 
ourselves and the world by the patient and fallible 
methods of experimental science, and, in the light 
of this information, freely to choose, each for 
himself, how he is to live. Some may find this 
conclusion dispiriting, others perhaps inspiring. 
still more merely obvious. The now offered 
consolation of philosophy is no more than the 
knowledge that at least we have not anywhere 
deceived ourselves with high-sounding words: it 
is Montaigne’s consolation; the maintenance of 
that tolerant and sceptical sanity which seems to 
survive the mutual destruction of the seekers for 
certainty. STUART HAMPSHIRE. 
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The Return of the Predators 


KESTRELS have been increasing in numbers in 
London for some time past, and in the last few 
years sparrowhawks have been seen over the 
heart of the Metropolis with greater frequency. 
The numbers in each case are, of course, com- 
paratively small. Even so, they are indicative of 
great changes. For example, there is little doubt 
that these increases are part of a general increase 
in the number of hawks throughout the country: 
and this is linked with a decrease in game-keeping, 
itself a by-product of the changing social structure. 
Further, the more optimistic of us hope that it 
indicates also a changing attitude to birds of prey 
and to predators as a whole. 

Having come perilously near to exterminating 
so many of the large predators—birds of prey 
and carnivorous mammals—as well as many of 
the smaller kinds, it is now being realized that 
they are an essential component of natural 
balance. In this country, for instance, three of 
our worst pests are mice, rats, and rabbits. The 
natural enemies of these are weasels, stoats, foxes, 
martens, polecats, badgers, wild cats, and the 
various birds of prey. All of these, on one pre- 
text or another, usually quite unfounded, have 
been reduced considerably in numbers—in some 
cases brought almost to vanishing-point. 

Throughout the world the story is the same. 
Too late the value of the predator is being 
realized. In Africa, for example, it has been 
found time after time that persecution of a 
particular carnivore is followed by a large increase 
in wild pigs, baboons, or antelope, as the case 
may be. which then become a pest to cultivation. 

In a recent book Richard Perry has shown by 
statistics compiled from old diaries how, in the 
Grampians, the elimination of predators has gone 
hand-in-hand with a marked reduction in game. 
It would appear obvious that if predators are 
feeding on grouse you have only to kill them off 
and you can have as much grouse as you want. 
Unfortunately, it does not work that way. The 
elimination of the predator seems to have one of 
two effects on the species preyed upon. In some 
cases killing them off results in a temporary 
increase in numbers of their prey, but this is 
guickly followed by a steep decline. Predatory 
animals eliminate chiefly the weakly, the sick, and 
the ageing. Kill the predators, the weakly and sick 
survive, and before long epidemics wipe out all 
but a residue of the population. On the other 
hand. if the species is virile and adaptable, as is 
the case with rats, then the rise in population 


continues, the species multiplies unduly ahd 
spreads to the proportions of a pest. 

From experience we find that man’s attempt to 
control the larger pests is nothing like so eflective 
as that of the natural enemies. In the first place, 
cur attacks can never be so sustained as that from 
a variety of animals and birds, hunting night and 
day throughout the year. We may have a “rat 
week,” and in the course of those seven days a 
large number of rodents may be killed: but it 
seems that this is followed by an increase in the 
rate of breeding, and the balance of rat population 
is soon restored. Persecution has often been 
observed to act as a stimulus to breeding: it is 
one of the self-regulating natural processes of 
which we know so little. Similarly, organized, 
even sustained, persecution of the grey squirrel b\ 
human agencies has had little effect in the long 
run on the squirrel population. 

The Forestry Commissioners are wiser in 
desiring and encouraging the return of the pine 
marten, once abundant throughout the land but 
now maintaining a precarious hold in the wilder 
parts of the British Isles. It is the natural enemy 
of the squirrel, a rodent that delights in the 
growing tips of young trees. 

It is too early to prophesy, but with the 
changing social structure and a wiser attitude to 
natural laws, based on accurate knowledge. we 
may yet see a return in this country to something 
approaching the primeval countryside. Future 
generations may yet see a well-wooded country- 
side, with a more balanced fauna, under well- 
ordered control conditions, including as a familiar 
sight some of the more interesting mammals and 
birds we have done our best to destroy. 

We shall not, of course, bring back the wolf 
and the bear—or the fox! 

In conclusion, a word might be said about this 
so-called self-regulating process. It has been 
found, in a sufficient number of cases, that killing 
off a percentage of an animal community results 
in an increased birth rate. It may be that this is 
partly due to there being more food for those 
that are left, giving them an increased vitality: 
and it may be that thinning the ranks makes it 
more difficult for predators to make their kill. 
thus protecting partially the survivors and their 
young. Rather, it seems that the persecution 
itself, provided the population is not depressed 
below a certain threshold, acts as a stimulus to 
breeding, the cause being, perhaps, emotional 
rather than physical. MAURICE BURTON 
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MAN OR APE? 


Finpinc THE Mussinc Link. By R. Broom, D.Sc., 


LL.D., F.R.S., Hon. F.R.S.E. Watts. 104 pp. 6s. 


Dr. Raymond Dart, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, should 
be a proud man today. Twenty- five years ago he 
proclaimed, on the strength of the discovery of the 
fossil skull of an anthropoid child in a lime-pit at 
Taungs, South Africa, that, until comparatively recent 
geological times, there had existed in South Africa a 
ground-living form of anthropoid ape which 
differed altogether from the tree-living chimpanzee and 
gorilla, and was near akin to man in posture, in 
dentition, and in brain. He boldly named the postu- 
lated family of fossil anthropoids Australopithecus, the 
faungs child receiving the specific name of A. africanus. 
Dart’s discovery was cold-shouldered, and I was one 
of the sceptics. And now, after twenty-five years, the 
truth of his discovery has been proved up to the hilt. 
The man who has produced the final and convincing 
fact is the author of this small book—-small but unique 

Dr. Robert Broom. It is he who has placed the 
4ustralopithecines on the map of South Africa, Find- 
ing the Missing Link is, as | have said, a small book- 
just over 100 pages—but never were pages so packed 
with discoveries of so important a nature, It is really 
a personal record from 1936, when Robert Broom 
entered on the quest for Dart’s fossil apes, until late 
in the autumn of 1949, when he laid aside his pick 
and shovel to tell the world of his latest discoveries 
in this brochure, 

Let me cite, from Dr. Broom’s book, his account of 
what | regard as the crucial discovery which brought 
me and others down from sitting on the fence to plant 
both feet on the Dart-Broom side of it. The citation 
is taken from p. 70; the date of the discovery is 
August 1, 1947 

It is not necessary to recount all the baboons 
and antelopes and other mammals that we have 
found. When we have more iime some day, those 
will be dealt with. But, on August 1, we made a 
third great discovery of even greater importance 
than the skull and the jaw. On a slab we found 
the two sides of a pelvis with much of a thigh- 
Yone, and a few vertebrae. One side of the pelvis 
is almost perfect, though the lower parts of the 
pubis and ischium are crushed and distorted. So 
long as we had only skulls that were a little like 
chimpanzee skulls, many doubted the human 
affinity. When we got a bit of a humerus and a 
bit of a thigh-bone that looked almost human, 
he doubters said: “ Ah, these are human. You 
have got fragments of human skeletons mixed up 
with your chimpanzee skulls.” But now that we 
have a pelvis the doubters are in a difficult position. 
The pelvis has an ilium that is nearly human, and 
quite unlike that of the chimpanzee or the gorilla, 


Nay! the opposite was the case: with that discovery, 
on August 1, 1947, the * doubters * were no longer 
in any difficulty. There was now no doubt that, 
with such a pelvis, the Dartian anthropoids were not 
only human in tooth but were also human in posture 
and in gait. Here, then, was the final proof that the 
human adaptation to the erect posture had been 
effected while man was still in an anthropoidal stage 
of evolution, 
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On reading Dr, Broom’s book, which can be done in 
a single prolonged sitting, the reader may well come 
to the conclusion that one has only to take a pick and 
shovel, with a few dynamite cartridges, visit one ot 
the thousands of limestone caves, and a lucky shoi 
or two will reward him with the fossil remains of one 
of our Dartian ancestors; for | am persuaded that is 
how we stand to them. Such fortunate happenings 
can attend only those who are equipped with the long 
experience, the knowledge and the intuition, of a Robert 
Broom. In the eleven years which elapsed between 
Dart’s discovery of the Taungs skull in 1925 and the 
entry of Broom into the quest in 1936 nothing further 
had been found; whereas after Broom’s entry not a 
year passed without an important addition being made. 
Broom soon demonstrated that, far from these ground 
or Dartian anthropoids being of a single type, there 
was a rich variety of form- ‘indicating differentiation 
into several genera and many species. He is ot 
opinion that the cave deposits which carry the fossil 
bones are of various dates—some as early as the uppet 
Pliocene; others coming down to a mid-Pleistocene date. 

Darwin foresaw that if his theory were true, and that 
if man had been evolved from an anthropoidal ape. 
then some day a transition form would be found in a 
geological deposit which would raise a difficulty in 
nomenclature. Was the transitional form to be named 
Man or Ape? Dr. Broom touches on this problem in 
his book, but does not answer it, ARTHUR KEITH. 


FUNDAMENTALIST JEREMIAHS 


THe CHURCH: A SYMPOSIUM OF PRINCIPLES AND 
Practice. Edited by J. B. Watson. Pickering and 
Inglis. 206 pp., Appendices, Bibliography, Indexes 
of Subjects, Persons, and Scripture references. 

The contributors to this symposium are Nonconformisis 

who share the view that the weakness and disunion 

which mark the Christian Church today can be traced 
to the abandonment of apostolic principles and prac- 
tice. They hold that Holy Scripture is the soie 
authority on salvation and on the personal and cor- 
porate life of the Christian; that Scripture makes no 
provision for a central authority with jurisdiction over 
a circle of churches, and that all through the Christian 
age the minority of believers faithful to Scriptural prin- 
ciples have been oppressed, misrepresented, perse- 
cuted, reviled, ridiculed, and ignored.” not by the 
world, but by organized Christendom. As _ there is 
little likelihood that organized Christendom will, even 
on Scriptural grounds, resolve itself into a welter ot 
autonomous Christian communities, one cannot but 
admire the courage and enthusiasm with which the 
writers pursue their forlorn hope. And they are to be 
congratulated also upon arguing their case without any 
of the subtleties and qualifications of Christian apolo- 
getics in general. One virtue of the Fundamentalist 
is that he stands his ground. It is rare—and likewise 
refreshing—to read a modern religious book in which 
texts are freely quoted to clinch an argument. This 
volume is littered with texts, although Mr. Montague 

Goodman, who writes. on * Evangelists and 

Evangelism,” admits that * the background of beliet 

in the authority of the Scriptures and the general 

truth of Christianity has almost entirely gone ~ and 
that “it is no longer sufficient to quote Scripture texts 
which will not carry conviction, nor to make reference 
to Scripture facts or incidents of which most young 
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people are in complete ignorance.’ His hope for a 
Christian revival lies in the personal testimony of 
those who, having proved the truth of the Gospel in 
their own experience, may “ carry sufficient conviction 
to lead the doubter to taste and see for himself, much 
as the presence of other skaters will convince the 
hesitating onlooker that the ice will bear him too.” 
However, another contributor to the symposium gives 
reason to doubt whether this apostolic technique will 
be effective inside or outside the Christian fold. *‘* The 
Christian Church,” says Mr. Harold St. John, ** stands 
by, impotent, unconcerned, and ignored ”; and again 
(somewhat ungrammatically): ‘* We are living in a 
day ot rebuke and blasphemy; the worship of money 
and music, of pleasure and of power, and of science 
and of sin have intoxicated the Western nation.” All 
this, after two thousand years of Christian civilization! 
A. Gowans WHYTE. 


DIARIES AND DIARISTS 


Harvest: A Srupy oF DIARIES AND THE DIaRIST. 
By P. A. Spalding. Independent Press Lid. 112 pp., 
including 28 pp. Notes and 8 pp. Index, 6s. 

A good diary is a personal revelation, all the better 
for being unconscious; and important as they are to 
the social historian, the books that have been written 
at the close of a day’s experiences by the light of a 
winking candle or muffled lamp are, of inestimable 
value to the student of the human soul. Mr. Spalding 
admits that “ diary “ is a word hard to define with any 
exactness, but on his first page he quotes Boswell’s 
assertion, ** There is a waste of good if it be not 
preserved.”” Diaries are the fruit of an abounding 
interest in life, of a vigorous enjoyment of the little 
things of human existence. The diarist who has appre- 
ciated so much hates to think that it is gone beyond 
recall: so he sets it down with the intention, not 
always confessed, of recapturing its joy at some future 
ume. 

Pepys and his contemporary Evelyn, Parson Wood- 
forde, the painter Benjamin Haydon, and Francis 
Kilvert. the young parson whose delightful journals, 
full of very unparsonic and un-Victorian incident and 
reflection, are among the most interesting of recent 
literary discoveries—these are the diarists whose names 
spring to remembrance. And of course James Boswell, 
who, thanks to his personal papers, is likely to become 
the best Known of all the men of the past. But there 
are many other writers who have produced diaries of 
permanent worth yet whose names and works are not so 
well known as they might or should be, and Mr. Spald- 
ing will be thanked for introducing some fresh readers 
to such characters as Alexander Brodie, Scottish 
Covenanter, who could not cure himself of taking a 
“carnal delight in fields, trees, grass, etc.”’; Dudley 
Ryder, a future Lord Chancellor, who notes on the 
same page how he discussed Tillotson’s style. of preach- 
ing with two friends and then got himself into such 
a position that he had his pocket picked by a woman 
of the town; and Captain Adam Eyre, of the Parlia- 
meniary Army, who on June 8, 1647, noted that “ this 
morne my wife accused me of treading on her sore 
foote with curses and othes; which to my knowledge 
I touched not, nevertheless she continued in that 
extacy til noone.” Mr. Spalding writes out of a deep 
and wide knowledge of this particular department otf 
literature, and not the least of the virtues he displays 
is a broad-minded understanding of the foibles—yes, 
and the frailties—of that extraordinary class of persons, 
both men and women, who (sometimes at least) seem 
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to have experienced, even to have lived, primarily and 
principally to provide material for their private journal. 
ROYSTON PIKE. 


DESPAIR OR BELIEF 


Our FaitH. By Emil Brunner. Translated by John 
W. Rilling. SCM Press Ltd. 123 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Emil Brunner is Professor of Theology in the University 
of Zurich, and second only to Karl Barth in his in- 
fluence on contempo: ary Protestant thought, This short, 
popular statement © position has already been 
translated into rene! Danish, Hungarian, 
and Japanese. One -.rci of his success is that he 
doesn’t argue, in ay acecpled sense of the term; he 
just fells a large public, eager to follow blindly a firm, 
authoritative voice, that tie Bible is true and that they 
must believe its simple message if they wish to be 
saved. This is the essence of the so-called ** Theology 
of Crisis,’ which has breathed new life into a 
Lutheranism that twenty years ago seemed moribund. 
Brunner’s most distinctive message is that we are liv- 
ing in a universe that diabolical powers have ** spoiled.” 
‘Can you imagine God's creation of the world as a 
sort of book set in type by the printer; everything 
is in the right place and makes good sense when one 
reads it; and then, while the typesetter is gone, a 
scoundrel confuses the type. Everything is 
deranged, whole sentences are inverted, others are 
utterly meaningless. Will you accuse the typesetter ot 
setting up a madman’s book? * God could have pre- 
vented this disaster quite easily, we are told; but He 
loves us so much that He doesn’t want to force us. 
But He nevertheless contronts us with a terrible choice: 
** Either we despair-——or we believe. Either death and 
Hell in the end, or the end is God.” Such is one 
aspect of the new wave of Irrationalism which all 
Rationalists should have the patience to understand 
because it is gaining ground so rapidly, inundating the 
territories that Liberals and Modernists thought they 
had finally conquered. The danger is that it spreads 
a distaste for objective, standards of truth, and the clear, 
dispassionate thinking which alone can divert the course 
of history from its present dark and dangerous path. 

Hector Hawron. 


A FLAWED GENIUS 


SWINBURNE: A BIOGRAPHICAL APPROACH. By Hum- 


phrey Hare. Wéitherby. xi + 216 pp., including 

2 pp. Bibliography and 8 pp. Index; 3 Plates. 15s. 
Among Victorian poets Swinburne holds a place that 
is quite individual yet cannot be captured in a phrase. 
Lyricist, revolutionary, Hellene, eroticist—he has been 
labelled each of these in turn, yet none expresses ade- 
quately either the man or his work. Impulsive and 
changing, he turned readily from point to point; the 
victim of a fluency that Mr, Harold Nicolson has 
aptly termed “ fatal,” he was constant only in fidelity 
to the moed of the hour. This variability amply 
warrants Mr. Hare’s treatment of his theme.  Skil- 
fully collating material drawn from a hundred sources, 
he has followed the poet phase by phase, linking in 
each the poetry with the life. At once analytic and 
sympathetic, Swinburne is a study in the tragedy of a 
temperament. 

For the life-story, in its fruits as in itself, is a 
melancholy one. The gifted schoolboy, enraptured 
by Greek tragic verse, becomes the unruly student 
withdrawn untimely from Oxford, and during the 
crucial twenties is closely associated with the more 
dissolute members of the Pre-Raphaelite group; Mr. 
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Hare shows him drifting into intemperance and form- 
ing links with various brilliant debauchees, yet work- 
ing feverishly at his art, until the lovely, meteoric 
4ialanta in Calydon made him famous at eight-and- 
twenty. Poems and Ballads, some two years later, had 
many ardent admirers but aroused much controversy 
in the Press, John Morley terming its author * the 
libidinous laureate of a pack of satyrs.” And mean- 
time Swinburne’s eroticism and bouts of heavy drink- 
ing were gravely hurtful alike to his art and to his 
frail physique. It is as though a deepening shadow 
were creeping across the later pages of this book. We 
read of expulsion from the Arts Club, of old friend- 
ships severed, of duns and endless quarrels with 
publishers, of hectic poetry unworthy of the artist that 
Swinburne had been not many years before. The 
parallelism we have noted was persistent throughout. 
“As already with failing inspiration he had capitulated 
in his art.’ Mr. Hare writes, ‘so now with failing 
health he was to capitulate in his life. Submission was 
o become the dominant trait in his character.” 

The poet's shiftless mode of life was changed with 
dramatic suddenness. When ill and almost dying from 
he consequences of his intemperance—being then 
only forty-two—he was carried off by an urbanely 
masterful solicitor friend, W. T. Watts, to the latter's 
prim suburban home at Putney, was nursed back to 
health, and there was induced—almost incredibly 
to forsake wine and spirits and to conform to “ the 
moral standards of the, Victorian middle class.” Thus, 
gently but firmly ruled, the erst fanatic of anarchic 
treedom, who had loudly and long extolled ** the roses 
and raptures of vice,” lived in tame contentment for 
thirty years! He wrote occasionally, on topics most 
often prescribed by his custodian, verses which the 
latter regarded as dignified and correct. They were 
generally quite undistinguished, though our author 
quotes two passages in which Swinburne *“ recaptured 
with a wistful, insistent nostalgia, the surge and lifting 
of a boy’s heart.” The social rebel was tamed, the. 
poet moribund within him. 

Closing the book, one is haunted by the piteous 
words Ophelia utters as some such memory crosses 
her brain distraught by grief: ‘‘ Lord! we know what 
we are, but we know not what we may be.” 

ERNEST Carr. 


FRENCH FOLKLORE 


CIVILISATION TRADITIONELLE ET GENRES DE VIE. ° By 
André Varagnac. Albin Michel, Paris, 1948. 402 
pp., Map, and Frontispiece. 

From a thousand or so volumes of folklore collected 

in a few years by the regional Folklore Committees 

of France and from historical records, M. Varagnac has 
assembled a mass of information from which he recon- 
structs a social system, perhaps Celtic, perhaps in part 
more ancient, of a nomadic agricultural people, moving 
from place to place as the fields became exhausted, 
dwelling in huts which could be built in a day. The 
young men were the hunters (and head-hunters too), 
the clearers of the brushwood, the cavalry and the 
police of the community, At Carnival, the period from 
the Day of the Kings (Epiphany, Jan. 6) to Ash Wed- 
nesday, the young men performed ritual duties, dis- 
guised as the dead, the enchanted, who then returned 
to the living and whose goodwill was needed for the 
welfare of the community. This period terminated 
with the burning of Carnival and, in the east and 
centre of France, with the Brand Fires and the Fiery 
Wheel. This prepared the way for the Maidens’ Rites 
of the May. Marriage meant the foundation of a 


household, of which the house-father and house-mother 
were the governors, responsible for ** keeping the wolf 
at the door,” for hospitality and charity, till they 
became “old folks ” (usually after all the children 
were married). Then their maypoles were burned, their 
fields distributed among their children, and they 
gradually withdrew from an active life and passed 
eventually to the land of taery, the country of the dead, 
where they might be spell-bound, say, to a gorse-bush 
or a millet seed, and from which they might return 
at Carnival or All Souls, seeking resurrection and 
reincarnation. 

Though this work is of French folklore only, it 
raises many fascinating problems, which time may solve 
perhaps; but each war, whether 1870, 1914, or 1939, has 
seen much of traditional custom disappear. The book 
is not always easy to read—in part because of the 
abundant documentation, in part owing to an involved 
style—but it is well worth careful study. The last three 
chapters presenting the “ Psycho-sociology ot Tradi- 
tions * are the least convincing. 

C. BRADLAUGH Bonner. 


Short Notices 


Mary RusseL_t MItTForRD. By Vera Watson. Evans 
Bros, Ltd. 324 pp., including 10 pp. Index, Frontis- 
piece, and 8 Plates. 15s. 

One book has secured for Miss Mitford a place in the 

history of English literature, but the authoress of Our 

Village seems to have been seldom without a pen in 

her hand, and the list of her ** works” is in fact a 

long one. She wrote poetry that was more than 

passable: she produced much magazine-journalism: and, 
being a jolly litthke woman with a love of gossip and 
gardens, she wrote tragedies that were good enough 
for Macready to act in. Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
called her a * sort of prose Crabbe in the sun “: but 
her life was no genial excursion along pleasant paths, 
burdened as it was by the obligation to care for 
the gambling apothecary who was her father and who 
sponged on her from the time when, as a girl of ten she 
relieved (temporarily) his financial embarrassments by 
winning a lottery of £20,000, to his death in bankrupt 
gentility more than forty years later. She was tolerant of 
human foibles and frailty, and religious only in the 
~C. of E.” sense: she was thoroughly good-natured, 
so that she emerged from her sea of troubles with eyes 
that could still twinkle. All that is known, all! that 
perhaps can be known, about her is told by Miss Wat- 
son in this carefully documented and annotated volume, 
and the picture is greatly enhanced by the quotations 
from Mary Russell Mitford’s own diary, discovered by 
Miss Watson in the British Museum. 


IN My Minp’s Eye. By Frederick Marion. Foreword 
by Dr. R. H. Thouless and Dr. B. P. Wiesener. 
Rider. 272 pp., 7 Plates. 18s. 

Those unfamiliar with the progress of research in the 

field of parapsychology are reluctant to accept the 

claims of those who appear to possess paranormal 
powers—i.e.. of obtaining knowledge without the use 
of the senses. When such claims, however, are sup- 
ported, albeit to a limited extent, by reputable scientists 
in this field our interest is quickened. Frederick 

Marion makes such psychic claims, describes his powers 

in this book, and makes a number of philosophical 

observations about them. Dr. R. H.  Thouless, 

‘University Reader in Educational Psychology in the 

University of Cambridge, and Dr. B. P. Wiesener have 

conducted controlled experiments on Marion and 

iestify in an introduction to his book that they are 
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‘“‘ satisfied that Marion shows paranormal capacities 
of an unusually high order under strictly controlled 
experimental conditions.” The work of the Society 
for Psychical Research, Prof. Soal, and Prof. Rhine, ot 
Duke University, on paranormal cognition is well 
known, and this book is a useful contribution to a 
subject which, sooner or later, will force itself on the 
attention of all Rationalists. Where the author 1s 
content merely to describe his powers, In My Mind's 
Eye makes interesting reading; where he attempts to 
elaborate philosophical theories about them one wishes 
that he combined the qualities of a gifted psychic with 
those of a trained thinker. 


MODERN ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. By Reginald Skelton. 
Pitman & Sons. Second Edition, vi+234 pp., in- 
cluding Bibliography and Index. 15s. 

PUNCTUATION IN A NUTSHELL. By R. A. Skelton. 
Pitman & Sons. iv+18 pp. 2s. 

There is a tendency nowadays—even, regrettably, 
among those directly responsible for the. production of 
books and other publications—to regard punctuation 
as of only minor importance. Mr. Skelton’s Modern 
English Punctuation, which is a revised and enlarged 
edition of his earlier text-book on the subject published 
in 1933, is therefore to be welcomed as a salutary 
reminder of the necessity for consistent and accurate 
punctuation as a means to economy of mental effort 
by enabling readers to grasp, easily and quickly, the 
meaning of what they read. 

The present volume includes several new chapters on 
the history and theory of punctuation, and is thus a 
considerable improvement upon the earlier work. 
Together with these valuable extensions it remains, as 
before, one of the best guides to punctuation as well 
as to the many other matters of style with which 
printers are specially concerned. 

Mr. Skelton has made every effort to be concise 
in his treatment of his subject, and he has certainly 
succeeded. Fearing, however, that his book might still 
be regarded as too long by those not concerned with 
the subject in detail or as an intellectual problem, he 
has issued, in addition, a booklet, Punctuation in a 
Nutshell, which is a condensed summary of the. larger 
work and sets forth the main rules and principles of 
punctuation, with which all educated people should be 
acquainted. 


PEACEMAKING IN PERSPECTIVE. 
in-Hand, Oxford. 251 pp., 
10s. 6d. 

Progress in the making of peace after six years of 
Hitlerian warfare appears so slow and protracted, says 
Dr. Pick, that it seemed necessary to survey the path 
we have travelled so far in order to see whether the 
peace expresses the positive advance of all mankind 
or whether it is merely the absence of war. The result 
was this most reasonable and informative study of 
the diplomatic history of the last few years—‘‘ a hand- 
book of peacemaking in our time ’’—which, endeavour- 
ing to avoid generalities, seeks to view the pursuit of 
peace in perspective. 


By F. W. Pick. Pen- 
including 7 pp. Index. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF Nature. By Moritz Schlick. 
Philosophical Library, New York. 136 pp., ir ud- 
ing 6 pp. Index, etc. $3.00. 

Prof. Schlick held the Chair of Philosophy at Vienna 

until he was murdered by a lunatic in 1936. The pre- 

sent work, translated by Amethe von Zeppelin, is 
compiled from the MS. notes of his latest lectures, 
and is an attempt to indicate the proper relationship 
of science and philosophy. ‘ The task, or object, of 
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natural science is the achievement of knowledge con- 
cerning all natural events and processes. . . . The 
task of a philosophy of nature is to interpret the mean- 
ing of the propositions of natural science.” 


POEMS FOR SPEAKING: AN ANTHOLOGY WITH AN Essay 
oN Reapinc ALoup. By Richard Church. Dent. 
vii+ 232 pp., including 6 pp. Index. 7s. 6d. 

In a deft and penetrating introduction Mr. Church has 

some pertinent things to say about spoken poetry. His 

selection of poems is catholic, ranging from early 
ballads to Dylan Thomas and a Chorus from ‘ The 

Rock.” Altogether this is a_ satisfying and typo- 

graphically pleasing anthology, though it is a pity that 

there is no index of poets’ names. 


PATTERNS FOR Pastime. By John Baker Opdycke. 

Methuen, x + 309 pp., including 3 pp. Index. 12s. 6d. 
There is a crisp quality about this miscellany of Mr. 
Opdycke’s essays, jingles, and stories. A nimble and 
witty mind combines with an extraordinary dexterity in 
the handling of words to make this a stimulating and 
amusing book. It is ideal for light reading—now, 
then, or at any other odd moment. 


LONDON FOR AMERICANS. By William Kent, F.S.A. 
Staples. 228 pp., including 4 pp. Index. 42 Plates. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Kent has done well in the latest of his books 
about London. As well as being a timely guide for 
Transatlantic visitors, it provides a useful, illustrated 
record of the links between London and the New 
World. The binding is unattractive, but it should 
be strong enough to withstand the rigours of ‘ doing 
London.” 


THE PLain View, Spring, 
Blackham. Published by 
Ethical Union. 

The present number of this excellent little journal is 
up to the usual high standard. Besides the Editorial 
Commentary and the other regular features, there is a 
lengthy article on “* What We Mean by Humanism,” by 
Mr. H. J. Blackham, in which he argues that the mission 
of humanism is ‘“ not only to interpret the world but 
also to change it.’ There must be “ opportunity to live 
the good life.” "The message of humanism is an 
‘intolerable insolence ** to many if it comes to them 
from the mouths of humanists who are not striving to 
make it everywhere possible to practise their teaching. 
Humanism is also the subject of an article (‘* The 
International Organization of Humanism’) by Mr. 
Henry Lloyd. What mankind lacks, he says, is “ an 
accepted common standard of moral values and a 
common moral ideal.” Mr. Lloyd makes an eloquent 
appeal to Rationalists, Secularists, and Freethinkers 
to advance from the ‘ merely negative attitude of 
denouncing irrational beliefs ** and to co-operate with 
the Ethical Movement in “ the great task of building 
up a world movement of ethical religion.” 


1950. Edited by,H. J. 
Watts & Co. for the 


Other contributions are from G. |. Bennett, M. L. 
Burnet, and Arnrid Johnston. 
Also Received 
WEATHER NEWS FRONT, Jan.-Feb., 1950. bi-monthly 


Newsletter (illus.). W Sang a publis shed by David Bowen 
at BCOM/Weather, London, . 5s. per year, post free.- 
Deals with the subject. of the omnes in language which the 
layman can understand and shows how it affects our daily 
lives, occupations, and sports. 


EV he S ENCYCLOPADIA. Vols. V and 

VI. 12s. net per vol. ent. To be completed in 12 volumes 
Volume V includes many pages devoted to the Second World 
War in the East and Volume VJ a section on Germany, 
These make interesting reading. 


Third edition. 
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LORD CHORLEY’S ‘* SPEAKING FRANKLY ” 


Lorp Speaking Frankly covers a great 
deal of ground and invites discussion on the same scale, 
but I propose to deal only—and briefly—with his main 
criticisms of the R.P.A., which are that its action is not 
well directed and that its policy is inadequate. 

The Rationalist Movement, in his opinion, has 
“come to the parting of the ways . . . if it continues 
to direct the main force of its activity against those. 
creeds [the obscurantist doctrines and dogmas of the 
majority of Christian and other religious sects] its 
influence will rapidly diminish with the younger genera- 
tion, who see the present-day controversy between the 
Rationalist and the religious as a sham fight.” 

Lord Chorley brings no evidence to support his con- 
tention that the main force of the R.P.A. is directed 
to attacks on the creeds. He has probably heard this 
charge, repeated so often that he takes its validity for 
granted. The main force of a publishing organization 
can be readily gauged from its publications, and 
survey of R.P.A. books from the earliest years to the 
present day would reveal that the majority belong to 
the constructive. class. The early Cheap Reprints and the 
Thinker’s Library could never have achieved their wide 
popularity if their main force had been anti-clerical. 

I maintain, therefore, that Lord Chorley is in error 
on a fundamental count. As he credits me with dis- 
playing ‘* antipathy to all religion” and, by inference, 
of being in favour of making attack the main business 
of the R.P.A., I may invite him to examine the subjects 
and subject-matter of the books I have written for the 
Association. 

While protesting against the fallacious notion that 
the main force of the R.P.A. is concentrated on attack, 
1 do not in the least qualify my conviction, which is 
and always has been widely shared in the Movement, 
that criticism of revealed religion in all its forms is an 
essential part of the work of the R.P.A. Lord Chorley 
himself gives examples of the dangers of clerical 
dominance and categorically admits that “ the work 
of combating superstition and of bringing the clear 
light of science into the dim world of orthodox reli- 
gion must accordingly remain one of the primary tasks 
of Rationalists for a long time to come.” 

From this harmonious stage, however, he moves to 
a very debatable one. He can see “ no necessary con- 
nection between religion and supernaturalism,” and 
he credits religion (not excluding supernatural religion) 
with being “one of the strongest forces of social 
cohesion and stability.’ From which he deduces a 
message for Rationalists: “if religion is so essential 
to human solidarity, Rationalism should concern itself 
rather with an attempt to recreate the religious spirit 
on a higher and purer level than with the negative and 
indeed impossible task of trying to destroy it. 

I should like, at this point, to confront Lord Chorley 
with the evidence that religion has been one of the 
most persistent and malignant sources of disruption 
throughout the history of mankind. But in a letter 
which I must try to keep as brief as possible, I can do 
no more than suggest to him that the cohesive influence 
of religious faith may, shall I say?, be balanced by 
schism, heresy, persecution, and the endless procession 
of religious wars and conflicts. To exalt religion as an 
instrument of human solidarity, and to say nothing of 
its contribution to the martyrdom of man, is, for an 
enlightened legal mind. a rare but not refreshing feat. 
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Lord Chorley’s plan for progress is, however, inde- 
pendent of one’s estimate of the centripetal or centri- 
fugal effects of religion on society. He calls for a 
new set of beliefs, embodying a higher conception ot 
religion, capable of being accepted by all educated men 
and of meeting the emotional and spiritual needs of 
man in modern societies. ‘* These beliefs,” he says, 
almost superfluously, ** have still to be worked out,” 
and he makes no suggestion about who might be 
entrusted with the task of compiling so potent a creed. 
Similar suggestions have frequently been made during 
the history of the R.P.A., but they have never been 
acted upon. In “* The Temptation of Professor Todd ” 
(The Rationalist Annual, 1945) 1 sketched some of the 
consequences of attempting to express Rationalism in 
a series of articles of belief; here 1 need do no more 
than state that the R.P.A. is not likely to depart from 
its consistent policy of refraining from attempting to 
establish a Rationalist orthodoxy. 

Before giving the reason for this restraint—and 
defining the basic difference between Lord Chorley’s 
outlook and that of the R.P.A.—lI must here refer to 
his appeal for much closer co-operation between 
the R.P.A. and the Ethical Societies. Having been 
familiar with the relations between the two groups for 
over fifty years, 1 confess I cannot see how much 
more could be done in the way of mutual aid. And 
Lord Chorley may reflect that the Ethical Societies, with 
no object other than cultivating the moral ideal and 
a “ rational religious sentiment,’ and with no handicap 
connected with “ attacking religion,” find it a very 
uphill business to maintain their numbers and above all 
to attract the younger generation. 

The crucial point of the whole discussion is that 
Lord Chorley is not content with the propagation of 
a mental attitude. That is not his idea of a Movement. 
Nevertheless the propagation of a certain mental atti- 
tude is the very core of Rationalism as defined and 
cultivated by the R.P.A. Those who adopt this atti- 
tude are concerned with discovered truth as opposed to 
revealed truth; they consider that in the cultivation of 
discovered truth, and above all in the propagation of 
the scientific method by which it is discovered, there 
is a fundamental task vital enough and arduous enough 
to engage the most ambitious Movement for genera- 
tions to come. ApAM GOwans WHYTE. 

Corsham, Wilts. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ERRORS 
I witt read Mr. Eagle’s book when I can. ern 
the following observations must suffice. 

John Shakespeare, the father of William, * was a 
burgess of Stratford, several times held municipal office, 
and did not fall on bad times till 1577, when his son 
was thirteen. It is natural to suppose, therefore, that 
he sent his sons to school; and the local grammar 
school would be the obvious place. The onus of proof, 
surely, is on those who allege neglect on John’s part. 

If Chapman committed such solecisms as Mr, Eagle 
describes, I can only say that the epithet ‘* learned * 
is misplaced. Matthew Arnold, in his essay On 
Translating Homer, finds considerable fault with Chap- 
man; and I am not surprised. 

The analogy with W. S, Gilbert does not hold. He 
never pretended that The Mikado was a serious play 
about Japan, or The Gondoliers about Venice. But 
Troilus does profess to be a serious play about Troy, 
Julius Caesar about Rome, and Timon about Athens. 
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It is perfectly true that Bacon quotes a saying of 
Themistocles about ‘“ cloth of Arras,”’ where he should 
have translated the Greek by “a piece of tapestry.” 
But surely there is no comparison between this inexacti- 
tude and such howlers as peopling Athens with Romans 
and Vienna with Italians. I know a contemporary 
Greek scholar who commits what I think the error 
of translating the word io, in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, by alleluia.’ This certainly grates on me, 
and I dislike it. But at least he does not make 
Agamemnon quote Aristotle! The one is a question 
of taste, the other of sheer ignorance. The * Arras ” 
mistake is like that of the translators of the Bible when 
they introduced pennies and farthings into 
the New Testament—an anachronism perpetrated for 
the sake of vividness, not because the writer knew no 
better. 

Mr, Eagle misses my point about Bohemia. I made 
it perfectly clear that | was aware of the geographical 
vicissitudes of that medieval kingdom. The sea-coast 
might pass. But a Bohemia of any sort contemporary 


with the Delphic oracle will not do at all, 
Oxford, 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON. 


NULLITY AND DIVORCE 


Ix ** The Open Window ™ of the March issue, regarding 
marital affairs, our attention is drawn to nullity and 
divorce and the differences between Lord Merriman 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Church has annulled marriages it has made 
because it has found the marriage illegal according to 
its ideas. It has never annulled them as ai act of 
mercy although * Blessed are the merciful for they shall 
obtain mercy,” and notwithstanding that in no instance 
did Christ take the side of the accusers against the sexual 
sinner! Instance the married woman—even caught in 
the act! The Street Woman and the ointment. And, 
above all, Mary Magdalene—absolute forgiveness to 
seventy times seven! 

The Church seeks to confuse nullity with divorce 
no doubt for its own ends—to make believe that it is 
becoming more human and more humane! Divorce 
is the annulment of a perfectly legal marriage, which 
is a perfectly human and right procedure. 

While the Church is entitled to its ideas regarding 
marriage, as well as the State, neither of them is 
entitled to force its ideas down the throats of other 

eople by any process of law or force—civil or 
ecclesiastical. If I like to form a marital partnership, 
all the law should be allowed to do is to see that 
human justice is done in the same way as concerning 
the business partnership law. 

Tankerton, 


THE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 


| HAVE been an R.P.A. member most of my adult life 
and one of my chief interests, apart from Atheism, 
is the United Nations Association (erstwhile League of 
Nations Union), TI have been secretary of my local 
branch for thirteen years. The Association is non-party 
and non-sectarian and exists essentially to forward 
United Nations’ principles. Ii is important to point 
out, I think, that-—-while supporting the one organized 
form of werld authority which has so far been 
developed—we reserve the right constructively to criti- 
cize its actions through our General Council as 
occasions arise. 

The object of this letter is to invite any of your 
readers in this locality to approach me re U.N.A. 
membership. I cannot, of course, ask them direct— 
as with local churches and other bodies-——because, so 


Rupert L. HUMPuHRIS. 


far at least, there is no certain way of identifying them. 
Lastly, for readers farther afield, I would add that 
U.N.A, H.Q. at 11, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 2 
(Phone: Temple Bar 0961), would furnish particulars— 
including , the name of local secretary if a suitable 
branch exists — on request. Will other advanced 
please copy? S. G. BARNARD. 
33, Castle Avenue, Highams Park. 
London, E.4 (Phone: Larkswood 2665). 


** BENEFICIAL 

In reply to J. W. Robertson Scott, | would not dispute 
the fact that alcohol is a depressant and ** its inevitable 
action is to lessen the efficiency of the higher centres 
of the brain.” But the question under debate would 
seem to involve psychological as well as physiological 
factors. In an article written for the last issue of 
Horizon, ** Some Notes on the British Character,” 
Geoffrey Gorer expressed the interesting view that 

‘irrational fear of strangers is a characteristic shared 
by a majority of the English.” If this is so, it may 
well be that a glass of wine or a mug of beer may help 
in breaking down restraint and inhibition, anak help 
people to overcome shyness and fear of strangers. 

Surely the Huntdrian Society is more concerned 
with alcoholism than with moderate drinking? If the 
moron finds drink a standing temptation, does it follow 
that the intelligent man must be denied his glass of 
wine? Although a teetotaller and non-smoker, I still 
remain an unrepentant advocate of the view that 
alcohol consumed in moderation does no harm to 


anyone. JOHN GORDON, 
Formby. 


MECHANISM OF THE MIND 


In a book review in the February Literary Guide, 
Dr. J. A. C. Brown states: ‘ Thirdly, when dealing 
with the physical mechanism of the mind it is even 
more important to be up to date in one’s sources. 
Failure to be so leads to such errors as to suppose 
that nervous impulses pass through the ground sub- 
stance of the brain when in fact this is not so. Nor 
does consciousness arise in the ground substance: 
almost certainly it arises in the thalamus.” 

Dr. J. A. C. Brown was referring to a book by 
Frank Kenyon entitled Psycho-Analysis ;: A Modern 
Delusion. am very interested. in the physical 
mechanism of the mind (I suppose most Rationalists 
are) and should much like to know the up-to-date 
sources of knowledge on this matter to which Dr. 
Brown refers. R. B. Cozens. 

Crowborough. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND OTHER ERAS 

] appreciate Mr, A, J. Smith’s scholarly treatment of 
Roman chronology in his letter which appeared in your 
February issue. When writing my article, published 
in the Guide of December last, I debated whether to 
refer to the * consular ’’ method—of which I had 
known for many years—and decided not, because, the 
article being about eras, the consular method, which 
did not refer to any era, would involve elaborate 
explanations which would merely confuse the reader. 

With Mr. Smith’s concluding remark I can but 
concur, though regretfully. But, unless some courageous 
people, few though they be, make a start, the present 
method (with its arrogant ‘‘a.p.”) never will be 
superseded. Every reform is instituted by a few. But 
for the courage of Charles Watts and his few co- 
adjutors, should we have had the R.P.A.? 

Bangor, Epwarp GREENLY. 
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Finding the 
Missing 
Link 
ROBERT BROOM 


*Momentous discoveries . 
Dr. Broom’s book will startle 
many.” —DAILY GRAPHIC. 

“So forthright is his writing 
that a subject long obscured 
has once more been put into 
sharp perspective.”"—From a 
leading article on the book in 
NEWS REVIEW. 

“Deserves the gratitude of 
the man in the street.” 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tilustrated, 6s. net 
(by post 6s. 4d.) 


Thou Art 
Peter 


A History of Roman Catholic 
Doctrine and Practice 


A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


“Is obviously the work of a 
lifetime, and many years will 
probably pass before a volume 
equally weighty (in every 
sense) is added to the critical 
literature upon the Church of 
Rome.”—FREETHINKER. 


839 pp., 218. net 


(inland postage 9d.) 


C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd. 


A Selection from the 
Remainder List 


* 


There are a few copies still 
available of the following 
books, which are offered at 
substantial reductions in 
price (postage in brackets). 


APSA (A Public Schooling for All) 
By C. T. Smith 
21s. Now offered at 3s. 6d. (9d.} 


THE CREATION OF CHRIST 
By Dr. P. L. Couchoud 
2 vols.) 42s. Now offered at 7s. 6d. [9d.] 


HISTORY OF FREETHOUGHT 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 
By J. M. Robertson 
(2 vols.) 42s. Now offered at 10s. 6d. [/s.] 


MORALS IN WORLD HISTORY 
By Archibald Robertson 
Xs. 6d. Now offered at 3s. 6d. [5d.] 


MUSIC AND REASON 
By C. T. Smith 
7s. 6d. Now offered at 3s. 9d. [5d.] 


MYTH AND RITUAL IN DANCE, 
GAME, AND RHYME 
By Lewis Spence 
12s. 6d. Now offered at 6s. [7d.] 


NOW, IN THIS TIME 
By L. de Sousa 
10s. Gd. Now offered at 2s. 6d. [6d.] 


THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY 
By Thomas Whittaker 
7s. 6d. Now offered at 2s. [&d.| 


RACIAL PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
By Dr. E. J. Dingwall 
8s. 6d. Now offered at 2s. 6d. [6d.j 


THE STARS AND THE MIND 
By M. Davidson 
10s. 6d. Now offered at 4s. 6d. [Sd.} 


TESTAMENT OF CHRISTIAN CIVILI- 
ZATION 
By Joseph McCabe 
10s. 6d. Now offered at 5s. [7d.] 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates : Personal, 2s.; Trade, 3s. ; line of approximately nine 
words. Box nu Is. extra 
to Box Nos. should be addressed to The 
5 and 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WOULD any readers in the Golders Green district be interested in 
forming a literary circle for discussion, play- and poetry-reading ? 
—Box No. 188. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE 


Just out / 


THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
MYSTICISM by Rev. Dr. Montague Summers 


Many of the facts in this absorbing book might seem too 
amazing to stand alone, but supported as they are by the 
certificates of doctors and psychological specialists, it is 


TYPEWRITING.—-An R.P.A. would be pleased to 
undertake copying of any description. Work executed neatly 
and promptly. Terms moderate.—-Apply F. P., 53 Oxford Road, 
Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. 


ITALIAN schoolmaster visiting London June/July would like to 
Box No. 189. interested in philosophy, languages, philately.— 
ox No. 189. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GENTLEMAN, 45, obliged to abandon sedentary occupation for 
reasons of heal Ith, Rationalist, would like to take position as 
gardener and jobber in country house where accommodation can 
be previded for self and wife. —Box No. 190. 


YOUTH leader, nearing completion of course in Scotland, will 
soon be available to take up position with club in London or Home 
Countie: 8 -—Box No. 191 


ARMY officer, young, small disablement but mentally energetic, 
available June. Special interests welfare work, horses, driving, 
anything with reasonable salary considered.— Box 
No. 


BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 


WANTED. Second-hand copy, fair condition, of Man and His 
U ox No. by John Langdon-Davies (Thinker’s Library, No. 61).— 
Box 192. 


WANTED. Nes. 1-5, Vol. “The Adelphi, London ; complete 
By’ ron, one or more vols. ; Oxford Longfellow.—Box No. 193. 


FOR SALE. Vol. I, Horizon, complete. Few copies soiled’ 
Best offer. —Box No. 194. 


WANTED. Twenty Years After, by Alexandre ‘Dumas.— Jackson, 


impossible to ignore them. 
9 halftone Plates. 264 pages 21/- 
VERY PECULIAR PEOPLE 

by E. J. Dingwall, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D. 

Author of ** Some Human Oddities,” etc. 
Fascinating portrait studies of peculiar, or abnormal, 
personalities and an analysis of the psychological problems 
they present. 

18/- 


The Unique Bedside Book 
Weather Lore 


by the late Richard Inwards, F.R.A.S. 
4th edition, revised and edited by E. L. HAWKE, M.A., for the 
Royal Meteorological Society 
Taken from the world’s literature and the age-old wisdom 
of farmers, mariners, bird-watchers . . . concerning plants, 
birds, animals, clouds, rainbows, stars, etc. 


11 halftone Plates. 256 pages 15/- 


Write for latest catalogue to Desk 38, enclosing 1d. stamp 


47 Princes Gate London, s.w.7 


28, Dudley Court, _ Finchley 1 Road, 


PROPERTY 


SMALL modern flat, 3 bedrooms all mod. con., on main Finchley 
Road, N.W.11, offered in exchange for larger (4-5 bedroomed) flat 
same district. Cash adjustment if necessary.—Box No. 177. 


PERSONAL 
Readers who desire to meet, or to correspond with, 
other readers in their districts are invited to send their 
names and addresses for insertion under this heading to 
“* Personal,’”’ ‘‘ The Literary Guide,” 5 and 6 Johnson's 
Court, London, E.C.4._ The charge is 3d. per word. 
RATIONALIST, age 30, wishes to meet other Rationalists in the 


Reading area.—J. Pritchard, c/o, Mrs. Parr, 18 Vachel Road, 
Reading. 


Pamphlets and information on receipt of stamp 
Rev. Helen L. Phillips, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn 

“Has History a Meaning?” 
by PROF. BENJAMIN FARRINGTON, M.A., 


on Tuesday, April 18, ei 
Chairman: Prof. V. G. CHIT LDE, D. Litt., D.Sc. 


Admission Free 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 1. Sunday Meetings, 11 a.m. Admission 
Free. April 2—Prof. G. W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D.; “ General 
Elections—Ancient and Modern.” April 9—Easter : no meeting. 
April 16—Archibald Robertson, M.A.: “ What Use is a Vote?” 
April 23—S. K. Ratcliffe : “ Wordsworth Ce entenary.” April 

A. D. Howell Smith : “‘ The Significance of Roman Catholicism.” 


This 
Human Nature 
CHARLES DUFF 


A definitive edition of this remark- 
able study of the sophistication of 
and change in human nature. A 
great deal of new material has been 
added, covering the political impli- 
cations of the hydrogen bomb and 
other atomic weapons and the 
degree of susceptibility of human 
nature to modern propaganda. 


“Tt is brilliant, stimulating, chasten- 
ing.”—THE OBSERVER. 


Thinker’s Library; 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 
Ready April 20 


C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
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